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HOW THE FLAG SAVED EUROPE 


The Bearers of Glad Tidings 



How the Trumpeters Proclaimed the News of Peace in London 


FIRE BALL FALLS 

QUEER CARDIFF VISITOR 
What is a Thunderbolt ? 

HIGH EXPLOSIVES FROM 
THE HEAVENS 

Cardiff has had a strange and terrible 
visitor. What. we call a thunderbolt 
descended upon it during a storm, tore 
up the soil of allotments, smashed 
windows, ripped the plaster from walls, 
and conducted itself as a terrifying high 
explosive, resembling in its effects, as a 
soldier said, the bursting of a great shell. 

It is common enough to speak of 
thunderbolts, though men of science 
describe them as ball lightning, but 
fieither scientist nor layman knows what 
the phenomenon really is. It emerges 
from clouds, the home of thunder and 
lightning, a fearful object, varying from 
a few inches to a yard in diameter, not 
solid as a “ bolt“ is, but gaseous, 
electrical, and amazingly destructive. 

When the Fireball Touches 

It travels not with the speed of 
lightning, but slowly and deliberately. 
Though quite harmless if unopposed in 
its path, . contact brings out its 
inexplicable fury, as contact will re¬ 
lease the awful force of a torpedo. 

A thunderbolt is really a slow-moving 
ball of fire, producing almost incredible 
results on anything it touches. It will 
dig trenches in a field, throw down walls 
and houses, and create pits in the earth 
as big as those caused by bombs dropped 
from great heights. We cannot but 
fane}- that the old writers who penned 
lurid * descriptions of Satan and his 
minions, must have witnessed bctll- 
liglitning at play, for when the ball of 
fire, after working havoc with material 
objects, suddenly disappears with 
frightful explosions, or vanishes in 
flame and a gust of fiery vapour, there 
we have just the signs and winders 
related by credulous scholars of old. 

In the Streets of Paris 

There was a thunderbolt which struck a 
Paris cus to ms house y ea rs ago. Out from 
tluinder-clouds appeared a globe of 
fire, descending into the centre of the 
building. It rebounded into the air, 
fell a second time, and dug a smaller 
pit; then bounced up again, and ran a 
hundred yards along the top of a wall, 
and dashed down into the street, 
hissed and roared on until its light and 
energy were spent. Then it suddenly 
disappeared, as if self-consumed. 

That is the sort of thing that happens 
when a combination of gases from the 
atmosphere, highly electrified, bursts 
from a cloud such as lately overhung 
Cardiff. Wliat frightful energy must be 
necessary to generate this strange 
phenonemon! A battery of a thousand 
volts is necessary to cause an electric 
spark to leap across space for a hun¬ 
dred th-of-an-inch between two wires. 
What force is behind this ball of fire ? 


MEN STRONGER THAN 
GORILLAS 

Giant Who Brings Our Coal 

A clergyman, complaining that coal 
is not obtainable by the occupants of 
narrow courts in our London slums 
unless they fetch it themselves, refers 
to the coalmen as “the lordly carmen/’ 
We may adopt the phrase, for the humble 
coalman is physically a lord. 

Huge countrymen grumble at having 
to carry ten or twelve stones Weight on 
their backs, but coal carmen carry two 
hundredweight at a time from the iorry 
along the passage, up steps, down steps, 
and, bending low, shoot the coal into 
the cellar. Each sack of coal is equal to 
the weight of a sixteen-stone man, yet 
these unimpressive little giants carry 
the burden gaily on their backs, ancl 
steady it with one hand. 

It is a feat which completely eclipses 
the showy performances of professional 
strong men. The powerful gorilla 
would sink under the burden, and his 
legs would double up under the weight. 


ODD IDEA FOR THE 
FLYING AGE 

Glass Roof Over a Park 

One of our greatest experts on flying 
and motoring is Lord Montagu, arid he 
has been throwing put an idea which 
may seem to be fantastic, but which he 
thinks many of us will live to see. 

He believes that the readers of the 
Children’s Newspaper will live to see 
some of our great parks roofed in, that 
we shall see, for instance, a place like 
St. James’s Park or the Green Park 
covered with a gigantic roof which will 
be the central landing-stage for aero¬ 
planes in London. 

Aeroplanes will land on the roof, 
light and sunshine will pour through the 
glass, and the wind will blow from the 
open sides into what will be like an 
open winter garden. People would be 
enjoying themselves in this roofed-in 
garden while the men from the clouds 
descended to the landing-stage above 
their heads. 1 


ONE GOOD DEED 
A DAY 

How Boy Scout Thompson 
Did His 

ADVENTURE DOWN A PIT SHAFT 

Boy Scout Thompson, of Jarrow, has 
had a great adventure, and has acquitted 
himself as the Chief Scout would wish 
him to do. 

Thompson was camping, with other 
boy scouts from Jarrow, at High Spen, 
in Durham. Near the camp is a shaft 
seventy feet deep, leading down to an 
old pit no longer used. Such places 
should be Ailed up or securely closed in, 
but many are not, and accidents fre¬ 
quently happen. 

In this case a boy friend of Thompson 
fell in, crashing down the seventy feet 
into a pool of water at the bottom. 

Thompson acted with that quickness 
of decision which we all love in boys. 
The daring lad followed his friend, 
descending the shaft Irlcean expert crag- 
climber, creeping unerringly down and 
down until he reached the hot tom. 
There lay his mate unconscious. 

The young scout dropped into the- 
water, got the helpless lad out, and saved 
him from certain death. Edgar. Allan 
Poe’s lurid imagination makes one of 
liis characters lie in a pit where a slowly 
lengthening pendulum, with an appalling 
cutting edge, threatens him with death ; 
but actually there is nothing much more 
horrible than the stark reality of help¬ 
lessness at the bottom of a shaft in 
oozy depths of water; and from such a 
fate Thompson saved his friend. ’ 

Scouts must do one good deed a day, 
and well did this scout do his that day. 


THE SHEEP PUZZLE 
Are They Ancient Britons? 

One or two correspondents have sent 
us an impressive argument to show that 
the Herdwick sheep, “ the little sheep of 
the hills ” mentioned in a recent article, 
are the original breed of British sheep. 
We noted that the shepherds who tend 
these oldest inhabitants of the hills, in 
Cumberland and elsewhere, count the 
sheep in a special language of their own, 
which we suggested was derived from 
the Vikings who at an early date 
occupied these Lakeland valleys. 

Our correspondents insist that the 
words in which the sheep are counted arc 
Welsh, and that the custom therefore 
probably connects the rearing of these 
hill sheep with the work of shepherds 
who ranged the hills before the Romans 
came to Britain. “ Pimp/’ the shep¬ 
herd’s word for five, is " pump ” in 
Welsh; “dick” for ten is “deg” in 
Welsh ; and the Welsh count sixteen as 
one-and-fifteen as in Lakeland. 

There are other similarities that make 
very probable this suggestion of the 
origin of the shepherds' counting. 
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A LITTLE PICTURE- 
HISTORY OF FLYING 

Stephen and Joseph 
Montgolfier made the 
first balloon, which 
rose 1500 feet at 
Annonay, France, in 
June 1783 

A balloon at Ver¬ 
sailles carried the 
first aerial passengers 
—a sheep, a cock, and 
a duck—in Septem¬ 
ber 1783 

The first human pas¬ 
sengers went up in a 
free balloon above the 
Seine at Paris in 
November 1783 


The first British 
balloon ascent was 
made at Edinburgh 
by Mr. J. Tytler in 
August 1784 


The first use of bal¬ 
loons in war was at 
the battle of Fleurus, 
between France and 
Austria, in 1794 

The first successful 
attempt to steer a 
balloon was made in 
Paris by Tissandier 
with a screw propeller 
in 1883 


The rigid airship was 
originated by David 
Schwartz, and tested 
in Berlin, in 1897 

The first flight in a 
heavier-than-air ma¬ 
chine was made by 
Ader, a French engi- 
rieer, at Satory, 
France, in 1897 

Zeppelin tested his 
first airship, with two 
16 h.p. motors and 
a speed of 18 miles an 
hour, in 1900 

The Brazilian Santos 
Dumont sailed round 
the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris in an airship 
with a 16 h.p. engine 
in 1901 

Orville Wright flew 
for 59 seconds in a 
machine with a petrol 
engine at Dayton, 
Ohio, ill 1903 

The first aeroplane 
passenger flew with 
Henri Farman at 
Ghent in 1908 

The French aviator 
Bleriot flew across 
the English Channel 
in little more than 
half an hour in 1909 

The first use of aero¬ 
planes in war was by 
Italy in Tripoli, for 
bombing purposes, 

in 1912 

The first flight across 
the Atlantic was 
made in an American 
seaplane, with one 
stop at the Azores, in 
May 1919 

The first non-stop 
flight across the At¬ 
lantic was made by 
two R.A.F. officers in 
a British aeroplane in 
16 hours, in June 1919 


Two dramatic things remain to be done 

1. The flight to Australia; 

2. The flight round the world ; 
And cue great dream to be realised 

The flight to the Moon. 



What Is the World Made Of? 

Is the Children’s Newspaper an Actual 
Solid Thing or Only a Flying Force? 

PROFESSOR'S GREAT DISCOVERY AND WHAT IT MEANS 

BY A SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENT 


Manchester people are very proud 
to show visitors the marble statue of 
Dr. Dalton which stands at the 
entrance to their Town Hall. Only a 
few minutes* walk from the Town 
Hall is the house where Dalton made 
the famous discoveries which led him 
to his wonderful atomic theory, the 
foundation of modern chemistry. 

In this very house, where Dalton’s 
apparatus is still carefully and 
jealously preserved, another famous 
scientist, of whom Manchester is 
equally proud—Sir Ernest Rutherford 
—has made a startling announcement. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford is our greatest 
experimenter with radium and the 
other strange metals which are visibly 
changing form by shooting out the 
fragments of which they are composed. 

The Changing Elements 

The grown-up newspapers said little 
about it, little more than "that Sir Ern¬ 
est Rutherford thought he had. proof 
that the atom of nitrogen was made 
up of the atoms of two other gases, 
called hydrogen and helium, and yet 
every scientist in the kingdom would 
think it easily the most important 
matter in his newspaper that morning. 

The reason why the announcement 
is so important is that he seems to 
have shown what many scientific men 
have believed for a long time but 
have never been able to prove—that 
one element can be changed into 
another, and that all the elements 
may have been built up from .one 
common substance. That substance 
we may. call by many names. We 
may speak of it as the first or the 1 
simplest form of matter, or it may be 
something simpler still, something 
which cannot be weighed, which has 
no form, which is on the borderland 
between things that have weight and 
things that are only forces. For in 
the belief of many, matter and force 
are the same. 

A Field of Force 

If we have a big horseshoe magnet, 
for example, and send an electric 
current round it, we give rise to what is 
called a.“ field of force ” in the horse¬ 
shoe space ; and if we were to start a 
steel penny spinning within it,. it 
would go on spinning for ever if the 
electric current kept the “ field of 
force ” in being. You can imagine 
that something in the field of force is 
constantly pelting the sides of the 
penny with tiny pellets of force so as 
to keep it moving. 

Everyone has a rough idea of what 
atoms are. Hundreds of years ago the 
Greeks imagined that all the elements 
were all made up of particles so small 
that they could not be smaller; and 
a hundred years ago Dalton, the 
Manchester chemist, thought so too. 
He seemed to show that there were a 
number of elements in nature^-hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, and many 
others—each of which was made up of 
atoms, the atoms of various elements 
differing in weight, but never changing. 

If you were able to take a lump of 
one of these elements and split it up 
over and over again nntil it could be 
split no more, you would at last come 
down to its unchanging,, indivisible, 
unchangeable atom. So, finally, one 


could imagine the whole universe made 
up of atoms, hard and unbreakable. 

But that did not satisfy those who 
went on experimenting; and the 
belief still remained that, though 
atoms might differ from one another, 
there was still, perhaps, a primal 
atom which had been changed and 
could be changed into other atoms. 

Then came the new idea of the atom. 
Was there something smaller still ? 
Perhaps—and * this is the important 
point—there was something which 
held the atom together. In the solar 
system there is a sun with planets 
revolving round it, spinning as they 
go, and an atom might be like that— 
a central nucleus with smaller frag¬ 
ments spinning for ever about it, 
held together by some unknown 
attraction, like the field of force in 
the horseshoe magnet. 

Smashing Up Atoms 

We can now say-what Sir Ernest 
Rutherford’s announcement means. 
When radium and the other radio¬ 
active metals were examined, they 
were found to be throwing off parts 
of themselves and ejecting them at 
enormous speeds. Even the heavier 
particles moved a million' miles a 
minute, and it was found that these 
particles consisted of atoms of the 
gas helium. Though helium is so 
light, the enormous speed at which 
the particles were travelling enabled 
them to do a good deal of work when 
they hit anything, and when they 
went charging into some other gas 
they seemed capable of breaking up 
the atom-groups, or molecules, of the 
gas. It was believed * they chipped 
pieces off and broke the atoms up. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford now believes 
that he has just proved that these 
particles, thrown off by radium, break 
up some atoms into other kinds of 
atoms. By making these particles, or 
helium atoms, bombard a gas like 
nitrogen, he can smash up the atoms 
of the nitrogen. When broken up 
they appear to consist of three atoms 
of helium itself and two of hydrogen, 
and consequently we are left to 
suppose that the atoms of the heavy gas 
nitrogen may be, in reality, composed 
of atoms of the lightest gases known. 

Is Matter Solid? 

We are, therefore, a distinct step 
nearer to the idea that all the heavy 
elements are really made up of the 
simplest and lightest elements, and 
that these are, in their turn, made 
up of flying particles of force. 

That would mean that matter is not 
solid, as we.think of it, but only con¬ 
centrated force, but that is too deep a 
question to go into here. We need 
only say that if man could find new 
ways to split up the atom and liberate 
its forces he would be able some day 
to command forces more powerful than 
steam and electricity are at present. 

It is interesting that Professor Ruth¬ 
erford should announce this discovery 
in Dalton’s own house; interesting, 
too, that both these great men should 
have been experimenting with the same 
gas; interesting, also, that the man who 
discovered nitrogen a century and a 
half ago was actually a chemist 
whose name was Rutherford. 


THE KIN EM A 

Picture-Life of General 
Pershing 

SCHOOLBOY PLAYER 

By Our Kinema Correspondent 

The history of Christopher Columbus 
has been pictured in Spain with the 
assistance of the Spanish Government. 

Films are projected on the ceiling 
in the wards of the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, for the benefit of invalids 
who are not strong enough to sit up. 

Owing to the number of people who 
have forgotten their mother tongue, 
kinema films are being shown in Alsace 
with their explanatory wording written 
in German as well as in French. 

Little by little the all-conquering 
kinema is increasing its hold upon the 
public. In Paris the takings at the 
kinemas in 1917 totalled 17 , 000,000 
francs, while in 1918 they rose to 
26 , 000 , 000 . 

THE KINEIVIA IN CHURCHES 

Leaders of the Methodist Church in 
the United States are considering the 
possibility of using the kinema for 
religious teaching in every Methodist 
church in the country. 

A FIVE-COUNTRY FILM 

Eddie Polo, the athletic hero of many 
popular American kinema plays, is 
coming to England with a company of 
actors to > produce a big detective picture 
which will involve trips to five different 
countries. Part of the film will be 
produced in mid-Atlantic on board the 
liner. While he is over here, he will 
visit the principal English kinemas at 
which his films are being shown. 

THE FLEET STREET OF THE FILM 

Early each day in the neighbourhood 
of Wardour Street—London's kinema 
centre—you may see the “ film journa¬ 
lists ” of the animated newspapers set¬ 
ting out in search of their picture 
“copy." All the principal daylight 
events in London and the provinces are 
attended by reporters who carry Irinema- 
tograph cameras instead of notebooks. 
The three best-known news-films, the 
Pictorial News, the Patlie Gazette, and 
the Gaumont Graphic, give a much 
more vivid impression than most written 
descriptions. 

A BOY FILM PLAYER 

Although not yet twelve years old, 
Sydney Wood, the boy member of the 
Harma Film Company, has already 
made a name for himself. In <f The 
Warrior Strain " lie played the leading 
role, and was presented to the Prince 
of Wales, who appeared in some of the 
scenes. Sydney owes his first start as 
a film actor to 'Mr. F. Martin Thornton, 
the producer, who chose him from 
among twelve boys of the Whitehorse 
Road Schools, Croydon, as being exactly 
the sort of boy required for a play. He 
proved a big success in his first pic¬ 
ture, and was at once given further 
opportunities, including the part of a 
cave-dweller's son in the Stone Age 
scenes in “ The Power of Right." See 
the picture on the back page. 
PICTURE-LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING 

The day when history lessons will be 
given by film is not far off. Many 
chapters in the world's moving picture 
history book have been produced. 

One of these is the life story of General 
Pershing, the man who rose from being 
a teacher in a small negro school to be 
the Commander-in-Chief of America's 
greatest army. Every stage in Per¬ 
shing's career is faithfully reproduced in 
the film, some of the episodes having 
been acted where they actually hap¬ 
pened. The most terrible moment in 
the general's life occurred one day, early 
in the war, when he heard that his wife 
and three children had been killed by a 
fire at the house in San Francisco where 
they" had been staying during his 
absence in Mexico. General Pershing’s 
reception of the telephone message 
which brought this awful news is a 
pathetic scene in the picture. L. Y. 
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RIDING ON THE CLOUDS TO AMERICA—FLYING MEN BEAT THE OCEAN LINER 


Story of the Men Who Battled With the Winds & Leaped Above the Storm for Thousands of Miles Over Sea 


Tlie marvellous journey of R 34 is the 
opening of a great new chapter of the 
Flying Age. Hawker and Alcock had 
proved that the Atlantic could be flown 
by adventurous men in an aeroplane ; 
the R 34 has proved that it can be 
flown in a great airship through fog, 
tempests, and thunderstorms as a 
regular undertaking. It is the beginning 
of aerial traffic across the ocean. 

The R 34 left East Fortune aerodrome 
at 2.42 a.m. on Wednesday, July 2 ; she 
landed at Mineola on Long Island, New 
York, at 2.54 p.m., on Sunday, July 6. 
She had gone 3521 land miles in 108 hours 
12 minutes, averaging 32J miles an 
hour. She carried 4900 gallons of 
petrol, weighing 16 tons, and when 
making 42 knots she used 50 gallons an 
hour. She used up all her petrol except 
an hour’s supply. 

Wireless Story 

She was filled with 2,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, which cost £1250 ; her five engines 
developed 1375 horse-power. She had a 
crew o 4 30 officers and men, including two 
passengers, and there were on board, also, 
a cat and a stowaway. 

Those are the facts of the great air¬ 
ship. The story of her journey was 
told by her wireless, which had a range 
of 1500 miles, so that soon after passing 
Ireland, the R 34 was talking to New¬ 
foundland. It was the first great flying 
journey on which wireless worked well. 

Ireland was passed at 40 knots. 
Then followed the message that R 34 
was in a thick fog, but she kept in 
electric touch with Newfoundland, 
Ireland, and the Azores, and the 
shore operators gave her news of the 
weather and helped in direction finding. 
Mounting above the cloud of mist, she 
found brilliant sunshine, and continued 
steadily all the night, emerging again 
brightly above the fog the next morning, 
only 835 miles from Newfoundland. Soon 
afterwards the first mishap occurred. 

Into the Storms 

The main wireless got out of order. 
Messages were picked up by British 
warships near the course, reporting the 
sunlit flight above the fog. Then, with 
her long-distance wireless repaired, she 
renewed touch with Ireland, and stated 
that she was approaching Newfoundland. 
She was told that a storm was raging 
at St. John’s, and so she swerved north¬ 
wards and reached the great island of 
limber and codfish in a dense fog, at 

9.30 a.m. on July 4. 

She had fought her way through 
storms, and heavily drained her petrol 
supplies. Then came a glorious change. 
The airship sailed into better weather, 
and having saved her petrol by resting 
some of her engines, she wirelessed .on 
Sunday morning, “ We are sticking it.” 

And they stuck it bravely ; the R 34 
arrived unaided at the end of her 
journey, and was greeted by a great 
multitude of people in the aerodrome 
outside New York. 


General Maitland, the official British 
observer on the R 34, kept the log history of 
the. voyage, and these extracts give a good 
picture of the life on board. 

First Day. 7.30 a.m. Breakfast of 
ham and a hard-boiled egg each, bread 
and butter, and.hot tea. 

In the adjoining compartment was a 
gramophone entertaining the crew to 
the latest Jazz tunes, such as the “ Wild, 
Wild Women.” 

11 a.m. Still ploughing through fog 
at 1300 feet. The sea is completely 
hidden by clouds, and there is no 
visibility whatsoever. 

Man on the Top of the Airship 

Major Cooke is now on top of the air¬ 
ship, taking observations from the sun, 
and using the cloud horizon with the 
sextant. The sun is visible to him, but 
not to us, the top of the ship being 
85 feet above us down in the fore control 
cabin. We are in wireless touch with East 
Fortune, Clifden, and Ponta Delgada, 
and messages wishing good luck are 
received from the Air Ministry, Queen 
Elizabeth, and others. 

11.45 a.m. Lunch was excellent, con¬ 
sisting of beef stew, potatoes, chocolate, 
and cold water. 

12 noon. Life in the keel of the large 
rigid airship is by no means unpleasant. 
It is surprising the amount of exercise 
one can get on board. The keel is about 
600 feet long, and one is constantly 
running about from one end to the other. 
There are also the steps to the top of 
the ship for those who feel energetic. 
By the time it comes to go to bed one is 
very sleepy, and the warmth of the 
sleeping bag and the hum of the engines 
soon bring sleep. 

3.15 p.m. The sea is now visible at 
intervals through the clouds. Our 
shadow on the water helps us to measure 
the drift. 

There have been remarkable rainbow 
effects on the clouds. One complete 
rainbow encircled tlie. airship itself and 
another' encircled the shadow, both 
being of very vivid colouring. 

3.45 p.m. We had an excellent tea 
of bread and butter and jam, and two 
cups of hot tea, the water being boiled 
over the exhaust pipe cooker fitted to 
the forward engine. The first officer is 
vainly trying to discover the culprit 
who used a toothbrush for stirring the 
mustard at lunch. 

Shining in the Night 

4.30 p.m. Still in fog and low clouds, 
and the sea is not visible. We have 
hardly seen any sign of the Atlantic 
since leaving the Irish coast. 

5 p.m. Tlie tramp steamer Bally - 
gally Head picked up our wireless. She 
only heard us, and did not see us, as we 
are completely hidden by clouds. 

7 p.m. The clouds have risen to our 
height, and we are now driving through 
them with no sign of the sky above or 
the sea beneath. We are running all 


five engines at 1600 revolutions, and our 
height is 3000 feet. 

8 p.m. We are just on the top of the 
clouds, alternately seeing the sun and 
then plunging through thick cloud. 

The night is very dark, but the air¬ 
ship is lighted throughout. The radium 
paint used on the instruments is so 
luminous that in most cases the lighting 
installation is unnecessary. 

8.30 p.m. Scott decided to go down 
underneath the clouds, and increased 
the speed on all engines to 1800 revolu¬ 
tions to do so. It is dark, cold, and wet 
in the clouds, and we have shut all the 
windows. We no\y. find ourselves be¬ 
tween two layers of clouds, the top one 
100 feet above us and the lower layer 
500 feet below. 

Second Day. July 3, 8.20 a.m. We are 
half-way from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

2 p.m. Slight trouble in the star¬ 
board amidships engine. Cracked 
cylinder water-jacket. Shotter made a 
quick and safe repair with a piece of 
copper sheeting and the entire supply of 
the ship’s chewing gum, which had to 
be chewed by himself and two engineers 
before being applied. 

5 p.m. Harris unwisely shuts his 
hand in the door of the wireless cabin. 

9 p.m. A stowaway has just been 
discovered—a cat smuggled aboard by 
one of the crew for luck. Nearly every 
member of the crew has a mascot of 
some description, from an engineer 
officer, who wears one of his wife’s silk 
stockings as a muffler, to Major Scott, 
the captain, with a small gold charm 
called “ thumbs up.” 

A Mountain of Ice 

Third Day. 4.30 a.m. . A wonderful 
sunrise, the different colours being the 
softest imaginable. 

7 aim. Height 1000 feet. Bright blue 
sky above a thin fog. The fog bank 
appears to end abruptly 10 miles towards 
the south, where the sea appears clear 
of fog. It is a very deep blue, and 
standing out conspicuously is an 
enormous white iceberg. The sun is 
shining brightly on its steep sides, and 
we estimate it is 300 yards square and 
150 feet high. Another big iceberg is 
seen in the dim distance. These are the 
only two objects of any kind we'have 
yet seen on this journey. 

8.15 a.m. There is an extraordinary 
wavelike appearance in the clouds 
which are rolling up from the north. 

9 a.m. We are now over a large ice¬ 
field, and the sea is full of enormous 
pieces of ice, small bergs in themselves. 

1.50 p.m. Land in sight, first spotted 
by Scott on the starboard beam. A few 
small rocky islands were visible for a 
minute or two through the clouds, but 
were instantly swallowed up again. 
Altered course to south-west to have a 
closer look. Eventually made them out 
to be the north-west coast-line of Trinity 
Bay. Our time from Rathlin Island, the 


last piece of land wc crossed off the 
shore of the north coast of Ireland, to 
the north coast of Trinity Bay, New¬ 
foundland, is exactly 59 hours. 

2.30 p.m. We are crossing New¬ 
foundland at 1500 feet in~ thick fog. 
which gradually clears as we get inland. 

Fourth Day. 2,30 a.m. Dark, clear 
night. The lights of White Haven, Nova 
Scotia, show brightly up on the star¬ 
board side and we can make out the 
lights of a steamer passing us to the east. 

7 a.m. Scott decided to turn inland 
to avoid the south-west wind barrage 
blowing up the coast. Miles and miles 
of endless forests. Here and there a 
clearing with a hut or two, and a few 
cows, and an acre or so of cultivated 
land. Any number of rivers and lakes. 

The Broken Gramophone 

10.20 a.m. We came down as low as 
800 feet over huge forests of lovely 
resinous small pines, the scent of which 
we inhale with delight. The stacked 
tree trunks look like bunches of asparagus 
from above, put end up. We saw a big 
brown eagle. 

Lieutenant Shotter, engineer officer of 
the R 34 , kept a diary of his own, from 
which we take these notes: 

We are now flying through thick fog 
and low-lying cloud. Everything soaked 
through. It seems very strange to see 
one of the crew peeling potatoes. 

At the moment we are about 500 
miles from St. John’s, still flying above 
the clouds. The sunrise this morning 
was gorgeous. The light was reflected 
by the clouds into endless different hues. 
Everyone remarked on the beauty. 

Various ships keep calling us by wire¬ 
less, and seem quite frantic to give us 
their positions and barometer readings. 
We are out of wireless touch with Britain, 
but St. John’s is carrying on for us. 

Every one is in good spirits. Tlie 
gramophone has unfortunately broken 
its mainspring. We are making frantic 
efforts, to repair it. 

Leaping Over Thunderstorms 

Major Pritchard, who descended in a 
parachute before the crew landed at 
Long Island—the first European to land 
in America from the air, like an aerial 
Columbus—has made up his mind as 
a result of this flight that “ America is 
a thousand miles nearer England than 
England is to America.” What he 
means is that the winds are invariably 
against the traveller to America and in 
favour of the traveller to England. 

Nearly all the way they were fighting 
storms, using their engines at full speed, 
and so draining their petrol supplies. 
* All tlie last night they were leaping 
and jumping over thunderstorms, and 
of these Major Pritchard says : “ They 
began to attack and swirl around us. 
They are the maddest elements of the 
air. They obey no law. but rush about 
in the most insane way.” 



TIME-TABLE OF THE FIRST MEN WHO RODE ON THE CLOUDS FROM EUROPE TO AMERICA. IN THE R 34 , TRAVELLING 3500 MILES IN 103 HOURS 
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Hall of Wonders at Westminster 

TRIUMPH OF INVENTORS & DISCOVERERS 

Where to See the Secret Inven¬ 
tions that Helped to Win the War 

BOOKS THAT SPEAK AND WALLS THAT LISTEN 


The Exhibition of British Science^ is 
open at the Central Hall, in Westmin¬ 
ster, and will be open all this month. ' 

For nearly five years our scientists 
and discoverers and inventors have been 
working in silence and secrecy to win 
the war, and now peace has come the 
British Guild of Science has arranged 
this exhibition, where we can see many 
of the inventions that won the war. 

For knowledge of some of the things 
shown in this hall the Germans would 
have paid a million pounds. Now it is 
‘all shown here, in order that our people 
may see what has been done, and never 
allow our Governments again to forget 
that the love of science is the life of a 
modern nation. 

Secret Victor of the Battle of 
Jutland 

In the large hall rises a huge metal 
barrel. Steps lead up to it, and at the 
top of the steps is a seat, where an 
observer looks into a small glass, while 
his hands control various electrical in¬ 
struments. The great black barrel, some 
30 feet long, is the rangefinder of a 
battleship. 

All the victorious power of the 
British Navy is concentrated in this work 
of a few Scotsmen in Glasgow. This 
Barr and Stroud rangefinder may be 
said to have won the battle of Jutland. 
With the 30-foot new model, the British 
naval gunner in clear weather can mark 
down an enemy ship at a distance of 
twenty miles. It is the terrible eye of 
the modern battleship, enabling her 
to fire a shell, on an invisible ship. 

There is a remarkable story in con¬ 
nection with this rangefinder. In the 
battle of Jutland the Germans had ? a 
delicate arrangement of lenses on which 
their men of science had worked for 
years. They believed that they had 
completely surpassed the Scotsmen; 
and when Sir David Beatty opened fire 
and the Germans ships answered, it 
looked as though the British Empire 
would be defeated and broken up. 

Then came a quick change. The 
German rangefinders had broken 
down. They were too delicate to with¬ 
stand modem gunfire. In the Scottish 
rangefinders, on the other hand, some 
exquisiteness of vision had been sac¬ 
rificed to strength of resistance in 
battle, and under the rock and jar of a 
big shell the Barr-and-Stroud continued 
to stand to its work, and so gave the 
nation victory at sea. 

Recent improvements have given our 
rangefinders both strength and delicacy 
of construction. With a 30-foot range¬ 
finder at Dover the British range-taker 
in clear weather can mark almost to an 
inch the spot in Calais at which an 
18-inch shell would fall. 

Book That Tells a Blind Man 
What is in It 

Beside the instruments of war is a 
small instrument of peace. It has a 
mirror device in a small case from which 
run telephone wires with earpieces. If 
a blind man puts on the earpieces and 
starts an electric current, after placing 
a book or a newspaper by the mirror, he 
hears the type in the newspaper speak ! 

This instrument, the latest form of 
the optophone invented by Dr. Fournier 
d’Albe, depends on the marvellous power 
of selenium, which stops an electric 
current in shadow and allows it to pass 
in light. ■ 

When the letters of a book are re¬ 
flected in the optophone they cast little 
shadows on the selenium tablets, and 
the shadows make a change in the 
electric current, so that the current, 
acting on the telephone receiver, pro¬ 
duces a different sound. As the shadows 


vary in shape according to the letters, 
the current varies with the shapes, and 
so, by this ingenious play of light and 
shade, acting on selenium, sounds are 
made which the blind man understands. 
All he has to do is to learn the sound 
alphabet, and the rest is done for him by 
this wonderful machine. 

A Room all Tongues and Ears 

We shall soon be able to do away 
with receivers and mouth-pieces for our 
telephones. In a corner of the main 
hall of the exhibition visitors can sit in 
a chair and talk to a man some miles 
away. No instruments appear to be 
used, but on the wall, in the direction 
from which the distant voice comes, 
is an apparatus. It is the new Turner 
telephone. It transmits speech clearly 
from a distance of at least twelve feet, 
and loudly reproduces a‘voice so that it 
can be heard across a room. 

The Dictograph Telephone Company 
have made the new telephone into a help 
for business men. The chief of a 
department can talk from his chair to 
his men in their rooms while they are 
working. By a switch, he can sit in his 
chair and converse with a man in 
another part of the building, writing at 
a desk; with another switch he can talk to 
several people at the same time, and they 
talk as if they all .were in one room. 

A man can dictate letters to a typist 
at her desk in another room, and at the 
same time attend himself to an ordinary 
telephone message. There can be little 
doubt that if the Post Office manage¬ 
ment of the telephone was more efficient 
we should not need for many more 
years to interrupt our work, glue our 
ear to a receiver, and put our mouth 
close to a transmitter in order to con¬ 
duct a long-distance conversation. 

Wireless. messages can be sent and 
received by this new device, and a 
man may soon be able to talk from an 
armchair in London while an apparatus 
on the walls of his room receives his 
speech, and carries it to a room in New 
York, where another apparatus on the 
wall will pick it up. 

Carrying Our Fire About With Us 

In the aircraft section of the exhibi¬ 
tion we see the way in which the crew 
of R 34 cooked their food by hot gases 
in the engine exhaust pipes, and the 
sort of electrical clothes that kept them 
warm in the Arctic winds. 

Waistcoats, gloves, and socks are 
made of material through which an 
electric current plays, producing a soft 
and gentle warmth. We could all do 
without fires in winter now, except for 
cooking, if we were to use electrically 
heated underclothing run from a small 
pocket battery, switching on heat to the 
toes or finger-tips as we happened to 
need it. “ My current has run out! I 
shall catch cold/ 1 we shall probably be 
saying to each other some day. 

Science and the Millennium 

There are hundreds of other things in 
this scientific exhibition p to interest and 
enlighten us all. They enforce the last¬ 
ing lesson of the war which renewed the 
inventive talent of our race—that we 
must spread the spirit of scientific 
research through all our industries if we 
would lead the w T orld or hold our own. 

We shall make these islands an 
earthly paradise if we can make the 
love and pursuit of knowledge as com¬ 
mon among us'as the love and pursuit of 
sport. We may not do that within our 
generation, but we must become a scien¬ 
tific nation and remain the centre of the 
English-speaking world, or empty half 
the population of these islands into the 
North American continent. 


HAIG AND HIS MEN 

A Noble Protest for 
Chivalry’s Sake 

HEROES IN DISTRESS 

Sir Douglas Haig, known by his men, 
it is whispered, as “ Duggie,” is not 
only a fine soldier, but a rare man to 
have as a friend. 

He showed this when he was ex¬ 
amined by a Select Committee on 
pensions sitting at the House of 
Commons. There he rounded off his 
war service splendidly by pleading 
with plain words of generous warmth 
for just, business-like, and sympathetic 
treatment for the men who have risked 
their Jives for their country, and now 
are trying to get back into useful work. 

Some officers have been left for a long 
period penniless though they were en¬ 
titled to money. Some have received 
pensions quite insufficient for their 
needs. Some who did not know what 
money they were entitled to were not 
told what it was by the officials who did 
know, and so they went without it. 
Such treatment showed a neglect and 
hardness of heart quite contrary to the 
wishes of our people ; and this fine- 
spirited general asked warmly, at the 
close of his evidence, how the nation 
could celebrate peace with rejoicing 
when those who had given their all in 
the struggle were left in want. 

The explanation of this unhappy state 
of things is that several separate depart¬ 
ments have to deal with each case, and 
often the departments are jealous of 
each other, and grow careless and cold. 

Of course, this is not true of all officials; 
nor is it true that all discharged soldiers 
are beset by such difficulties ; but the 
system of muddling departments to¬ 
gether with these results is scandalous 
where brave soldiers are concerned. 

JUBILEE OF POOR BOYS 

From a Whitewashed Loft to 
a National Home 

The jubilee celebration of the founding 
of the National Children's Home is a 
reminder of the romance that lies behind 
this great work. 

Over fifty years ago the Rev. O. 
Bowman Stephenson, a young Methodist 
minister, with several friends like- 
minded .with himself, was greatly dis¬ 
tressed by the state of the homeless 
children of London. To help these 
waifs and strays they hired a loft above 
a stable near Waterloo Station, white¬ 
washed it, and sheltered in it four or 
five homeless lads of the neighbourhood. 

This modest beginning has grown, 
at the end of fifty years, into the 
National Children’s Home, with 3000 
children under its sheltering care ; and 
13,000 boys and girls have been sent 
out from it, most of them to live happy, 
and many of them quite prosperous 
lives. Dr. Stephenson has now rested 
from his labours, but his widow lives to 
see the carrying on of his work and the 
honour done to his memory ; and the 
work he began in that whitewashed loft 
is being felt with growing power to the 
ends of the earth. 


HONOUR THE BRAVE 

The portraits of Elsa Glencorse and 
Margaret 'Simpson on page 12 will be 
looked at with interest by all our readers, 
for Elsa has been awarded the Royal 
Humane Society’s certificate for bravery 
in saving Margaret’s life,. 

The rapid Yorkshire river Nidd was 
in flood, and Margaret fell in. Elsa 
caught hold of her, but the two were 
swept away and washed over a water¬ 
fall ten feet deep into a whirlpool seven 
feet deep. They were forced apart as 
they were rushed over the fall, but Elsa 
seized her companion again, and dragged 
her to a rock from which they were 
ultimately rescued. 

Honour the brave and bold; 

Long shall the tale be told! 


WORLD MAP 

GREAT POET AND GREAT 
FORTRESS 

How the Nation Bought Back 
the Army 

ALL-THE-YEAR HARVESTS 

An immortal man, Robert Bums; a famous 
fortress, Gibraltar; and a far-reaching political 
event, the Abolition of Purchase in the Army, 
come into the historical map this week. 

Robert Burns 

Son of a small farmer. Burns w r as in 
his youth a ploughman, and then a 
farmer on his own account, and his 
songs were written in the intervals of 
daily toil. They touch the heart by their. 
simplicity,tenderness, and musical strain. 

A handsome and attractive man. 
Burns became popular during his life¬ 
time and was feted for a while by 
fashionable people, but he was only at 
home among country scenes and the 
homely folk who appealed to his heart. 

• He could not resist the temptations 
of jolly company, and died before lie 
reached middle-age, but his songs, 
expressing with fervour the tenderest 
feeling in the fewest words, will never die. 

Gibraltar 

Gibraltar, the great rock fortress, 
port, and coaling station at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean, was captured 
from Spain by the combined English 
and Dutch fleets 215 years ago, and has 
been held by the English ever since. 

The rock, over 1400 feet high, is 
impregnably fortified, and its guns com¬ 
mand the Straits, which are 14 miles 
across. About 5000 ships call at the 
port every year. The inhabitants, apart 
from the garrison, number about 20,000. 

Army Purchase 

The abolition of Army Purchase by 
| Mr. Gladstone in 1871 was a sign-post 
at a turn in the road of English history. 
It marked tlie change from the Army 
being officered by a privileged class to 
promotion by merit as it exists today. 

Before 1871 each step as an officer rose 
in rank had to be purchased, so that 
officers owned the right to command tlip 
Army, and all who could not buy were 
excluded. This bad system, which often 
put quite incompetent men in'command, . 
was swept away, greatly against the will 
of Queen Victoria, by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, the holders of commissions 
being compensated, and fitness being 
made the test instead of money. 

PLACES ON THE MAP 

Arctic. I n Arctic Lowlands people are now 
hunting, fishing, and gathering winter stores. 

China. Destructive typhoons are occur¬ 
ring in the South China Sea. 

Italy. Serious earthquakes have taken 
place in Central Italy. Over 100 people have 
lost their lives and thousands are homeless. 

Nile. The Nile is still rising as a result 
of the summer rains in Abyssinia. 

Rhodesia. Big game, such as the hippopo¬ 
tamus, rhinoceros, zebra, giraffe, and ostrich, 
which have been protected from hunters 
since December, are being hunted again. 

Russia. South Russia has been almost 
entirely cleared of Bolsheviks by General 
Denikin. Supported by British, tanks, he has 
occupied the lower Volga from the Caspian 
to Tsaritsin and westward to Kharkof. 

West Indies. Destructive cyclones and 
hurricanes are occurring here. 

PATH ACROSS TWO CONTINENTS 

Deserts extend, as shown on the map, 
across North Africa and Central Asia into 
China. If a camel foal were to start from 
the shores of the Atlantic and travel ten 
miles a day, it would not pass out of the 
deserts until it had nearty grown up. 

WHEAT ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

There is a wheat harvest in some part of 
the world every month of the year, and the 
map shows the harvest months 0/ the chief 
wheat-growing countries. This is one of 
the supreme examples of Nature’s provision 
for her children, as it makes it very unlikely 
that there will ever be a failure of the crop 
everywhere in the same year. 
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TREASURE TROVE 

REMAINS OF OLD EMPIRES 
World-Treasures the Allies 
Must Save 

STORIES OF SCHOLARS, 
BEGGARS, AND THIEVES 

Some of the most historic parts of 
the earth have been rescued from 
barbarism in the Great War, and it 
rests upon the Allies to save from 
destruction some of the most precious 
remains of the ancient world. One 
of our greatest scholars. Dr. Flinders 


inspector a fine palm tree as a proof of 
his long: possession, and the inspector 
might have been convinced and passed 
on had he not happened.to touch the 
tree so that it fell over, having been 
stuck in the ground the night before ! 

Seeing that great expense, and .scholar¬ 
ship is necessary for finding and inter¬ 
preting and identifying these things— 
one excavation alone having required 
5000 measurements—it is the first duty 
of the Government to protect this 
work when it is done. We owe it to the 
patient lovers of the past that we can 
now walk about where Caesar walked, 
and sit on the throne of Nebuchadnezzar; 
and what is wanted in Governments’ is a 
little of the spirit of Ismail Pasha.. 


When he had to clear a public square 
for Cairo he was faced with hundreds 
of vested interests in little shanties of 
all sorts, drink shops and cafes and 
squatters’ huts; but Ismail knew to 
whom the land belonged. One night a 
few of these shanties caught fire, 
another night a few more, and at last 
the squatters became afraid, and re¬ 
treated. We need not burn the 
squatters out,' but there are other ways 
of moving squatters out of Pharaoh’s 
palaces, and it is hoped that the Govern¬ 
ment will listen to Dr, Flinders Petrie’s 
appeal, made in a little lialfcrown book 
issued by Messrs. Constable, “ Eastern 
Exploration : Past and Future.” 


NEWS IN 3000 YEARS 

Digging Up the History 
of the Great War 
‘NATION CALLED THE TOMMIES’ 

Somebody has been looking forward 
3000 years and imagining an anti¬ 
quarian of those days digging up 
records as we dig up records of Egypt. 

It is, of course, a pleasant bit of 
nonsense, because the records of our 
times will never pass away as those of 
Egypt have done ; "but it is interesting 
to read these paragraphs which the 



Equator—the middt 

line round the globe 

This Week in History 

July 20. Army Purchase abolished, 1871 

21. Robert Burns died at Dumfries, Scotland, 179t> 

22. Sir Alexander Mackenzie reached Pacific, 1793 

23. Samuel Taylor Coleridge died at Highgate, 1834 

24. Gibraltar taken from Spain, 1704 

25. Napoleon defeated Turks at Aboukir, 1799 

26. English took Nova Scotia from French, 1758 

The Treeless North 

As forests need 50 degrees of heat for at least a 
month each year, they will never grow above the 
50 degree line, which is here shown for July, the 
hottest month in the Northern Hemisphere. - The 
treeless areas are known as the Barrens in 
America, and the Tundra in Asia 


World Weather 

There are fogs and icebergs off Newfoundland. The life- 
giving rains are falling in Africa and flooding the Nile. 
The monsoon, winds are bursting and bringing rain to 
India and China. Destructive cyclones are occurring in 
the West Indies and South China Sea, caused by over¬ 
heated areas where the sun is overhead 


a^ EAUHD 

Where They are Harvesting 

They are harvesting wheat in Central Europe, South Russia, United States, East 
Canada ; sugar in Queensland, Mauritius, Brazil, West Indies, and Central 
America. Huge shoals of herrings appear this month off our coasts, and whelks 
become plentiful round Northern Europe 


PICTURE NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD, SHOWING NATURAL AND HISTORIC EVENTS, AND THE DESERT AND TREELESS AREAS 


KEEPING HOUSE ON THE BACK OF A CRAB 


Petrie, has made an earnest appeal to 
the Government to guard the treasures 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
Dr. Petrie is one of the great dis¬ 
coverers of Ancient Egypt. 

The work of digging up the old 
world that lies beneath our feet in 
Egypt and Italy and Babylon goes 
slowly on, with a little help from 
Governments; and there are pitiful 
stories of treasures of art that have 
been lost or stolen or destroyed for 
want of a little interest from those in 
authority. It is as if the Government 
were to ’allow the Nelson Column to be 
broken to bits and sold in fragments. 
Half a dozen museums have been robbed 
of their gold work in the last twenty 
years, says Dr. Petrie. In Italy a 
Commission is appointed to watch ex¬ 
cavations, yet when a large jar was 
found, crammed with gold coins, the 
coins disappeared in thousands. A 
whole boatload of sculptures and an¬ 
tiquities was lost in the Nile, and 68 
cases of Assyrian treasures were lost 
in the Tigris. 

There are other dangers to be guarded 
against. In Egypt most of the ancient 
sites have been claimed by land grabbers 
and used up bit by bit. The top of a 
heap of ruins will have a squatter’s 
shanty set up, and often some historic 
place will become a drinksliop. Claims 
to antiquities are manufactured day 
by day. One Egyptian showed an 


Here is a story of a sea anemone’s 
clever move, showing how it sets up 
house on a crab and pays its rent by 
delivering the crab from its enemy. At 
a recent meeting of scientists in London 
a hermit crab was shown which actually 
had established this living business 
arrangement with a sea anemone. 

The sea anemone, a strange and 
beautiful plant-like animal, usually lives 
rooted to a rock, slowly waving its ten¬ 
tacles as if they were leaves ; but this 
sea anemone in London was attached 
to the shell of a crawling hermit crab. 
In this way it recovered the animal 
power of locomotion, and when taken 
from the sea bed at Plymouth it showed 
signs of having greatly flourished while 
being carried about by its curious friend. 

The Crab’s Reward 

The benefit of the partnership from 
the anemone’s point of view was easy 
to see. The anemone is a flesh-eater, 
but usually lias to depend on victims 
approaching the rocks to which it is 
fixed. By riding about on the back of 
the crab it obtained more food. But 
why did the crab burden himself with 
this motionless creature that seemed to 
live like a plant ? 

The reason was that the anemone 
presented the crab with the greatest of 


all gifts—a long and healthy life. In 
the sea there is a very destructive 
parasite that pierces the body of a crab 
and kills it. By inducing an anemone 
to root on his shell, the hermit crab 
obtained the best of doctors, for one of 
the things the anemone likes eating is 
the mortal enemy of the crab. Therefore 
the anemone lived on the crab!and paid his 
rent by eating up the enemy of its landlord 

Intelligence of a Sea Creature 

The arrangement between hermit 
crabs and anemones is fairly common, 
but its commonness gives no explana- 
, tion of this mystery of the sea. It 
scarcely £eems a matter of pure chance 
; that anemones should fix themselves on 
the moving shells of hermit crabs, yet 
the anemone, which is hardly more 
intelligent than a sponge, cannot think 
the matter out. 

As for the hermit crab, he is certainly a 
creature with brains. He is ' a soft- 
skinned adventurer who grows no shell 
himself, but moves, as he grows, into 
larger and larger shells left empty by 
whelks, winkles, and conches. It may, 
of course, be only chance that some her¬ 
mit crabs choose shells on which 
anemones have also fixed, but man does 
not yet know much of the capacity of 
mind of the creatures of the sea. 


writer pretends to have copied from a 
newspaper appearing in the year 4919. 

About the year 1914 (the records are 
supposed to say) there appeared in 
Europe a figure of gigantic propor¬ 
tions, possessed of unheard-of strength. 
His country was far too small to satisfy 
his ambitions, and he led his people to war 
against all the other nations of Europe. 

Great destruction was wrought in 
Europe for more than three years, arid 
things were going well with the War- 
Lord. He liad a few rudimentary air¬ 
planes, a great many ” unterseaboats,” 
called submarines, and an unlimited 
supply of what was termed " Bolslieviki.” 

He was the most powerful ruler in the 
land, but a nation called the Tommies 
was the chief power on the sea. The 
Tommies, the Poilus, and the Wops 
were all enemies of the War-Lord, and 
all their farmers being in the army a 
nation of Yankees across the ocean was 
I sending great ships laden with food to 
them. The War-Lord became dis¬ 
gruntled and ordered his submarine 
kings to sink all the Yankee vessels. 
He made a great mistake there, but 
did not realise it until it was too late. 
It seems that the Yankees, whose ruler 
was one Woodrow, set the Americans to 
raising a great draught which eventually 
blew the War-Lord off the map. 

He then became a wanderer on the 
face of the globe, and a sort of peace 
settled clown over the world. 
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Joy Day 

Throughout the world the 
English-speaking peoples rejoice 
and give thanks today. Why 
are we joyful, and to whom do 
we give thanks ? 

We give thanks for the de¬ 
liverance of our lands, our homes, 
and our lives from a bitter peril. 
We have come through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

The freedom that our people 
fought for, the right of every 
true man to be as free as a king, 
was to be overthrown, and the 
world was to be driven back to 
the days when despots vaunted 
over it and the peoples were 
their miserable slaves. 

That was the great conspiracy 
against the human race, and 
against the British race especi¬ 
ally, for it has held the keys of 
freedom for a thousand years. 
The last three despots in Europe, 
the despots of the German and 
Austrian and Turkish peoples, 
set out with sword and fire. 

They trampled down the little 
nations ; they abandoned civilisa¬ 
tion and humanity ; they be¬ 
came assassins and pirates and 
thieves. They led young men 
like lambs to the slaughter, they 
brought old men in sorrow to 
the grave. They laid upon the 
heart of the world a burden of 
tears too grievous to be borne. 
It seemed as if the evil powers 
would overthrow the good. 

But not for ever can Wrong 
hold up its head. Righteousness 
was gathering its forces, and 
now, on this day of our rejoicing, 
we think of all who overcame and 
overwhelmed the powers of evil: 

Those men who hurled their bodies 
like a wall against the enemy coming 
on; those who live and those who 
sleep, whose name endureth evermore; 

Those mothers whose hearts were 
breaking as their sons went out, whose 
lives have lost their brightness now, 
who have paid for us a price so great 
that only mothers know; 

Those everywhere who, by their 
help and patience, gave our country 
its enduring strength; 

Those who fired the guns and 
manned the trenches, those who sent 
the signals and carried the despatches, 
those who looked death in the face in 
many a desperate and lonely place ; 

Those of the mighty Fleet, who 
watched on dark and lonely seas; 

'Those dumb friends and allies and 
conquerors, the horses and the dogs, 
the camels and the mules, and the 
little birds that helped. 

We thank them all, but most 
of all, and more than all, we give 
thanks unto God who gave us 
this great victory. Truly He 
has been our Refuge and our 
Strength. His power has never 
failed His people in their need, 
and through the Valley of the 
Shadow it has led us once again 
to heights from which, if we 
look with grateful hearts and 
eyes of faith, we can see the 
Promised Land. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

® & Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet the cradle of the journalism of the world Ffleetway house 



What to Do With Him 

T t seems possible that the Kaiser may 
get to London after all, but there 
are many slips between a kaiser and a 
gallows. It is said that he is to be tried 
for only one or two of his hundred 
crimes. That will be a pity, not worth 
the dignity of a great State Trial. Many 
people will think it wiser to leave this 
man where he is than to make him a 
martyr. He is the greatest criminal in 
the world. His own people have held him 
in contempt since he ran away in. their 
hour of need, and who knows that a 
great State Trial in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don might not raise him to a pedestal 
again ? Either he should stand in the 
dock like any other criminal, or be left 
alone in his shame to pass into oblivion. 

. © 



Fly Your Flag Like This 

Thousands of people fly the Union Jack 
upside down, like a signal of distress. It 
should be flown like this, with the broad white 
stripe uppermost next to the pole. 

Four Miracles 

T here are two remarkable stories 
told in the new number of My 
Magazine, of children who fell from 
great heights and escaped alive. In one 
case a little boy fell from a ruined tower, 
and floated down gently to the earth, 
his petticoats floating in the wind ; in 
the other a girl fell down the high cliffs 
at Lulworth Cove, and was very little 
hurt.. And now, very oddly, two similar 
cases come into the news—one of a lady 
and her daughter who fell over the 
tremendous cliffs near Beacliy Head, 
and the other of a boy who fell over the 
cliffs at Dover. All three were living 
when these words were written. 

This much I know of Dreams that ache 
and sing 

Seeking the glory of Life’s vast estate : 

I’d rather dream a great dream of a little thing 
Than dream a little dream of something 
great. - 

<& 

Sweated Thinkers 

T HE labourer is worthy of his hire : 

so is the thinker. Not long ago 
sympathy was being asked for sweated 
workers, who did not receive a living 
wage ; now it is the sweated thinkers 
who are the sufferers. 

It is said that the -average salary of 
Welsh ministers does not reach fz a 
week; and curates of the Church of 
England often receive less than men 
who sweep the roads. One result of 
this is that a number of Welsh ministers 
are becoming miners, and so greatly in¬ 
creasing their incomes, some continuing 
their preaching at the same time. 

The Apostles were working men. 
Peter was a fisherman, and Paul a tent- 
maker ; William Carey, the missionary, 
was a shoemaker, and John Bunyan 
was a tinker ; and close contact with 
all kinds of workers does men good 
and not harm. But there is no excuse 
for the meanness that starves a thinking 
man. We ought to be ashamed of it. 


Tip- 


The Museum Guides 

'T'iie children are flocking round-the 
guides in our museums. A 
museum guide is one of the best insti¬ 
tutions on which our mean Governments 
ever spent a few pounds. These great 
treasure houses of the nation are meant 
for us all, and we should understand 
them. . In the days before the guides 
many people did their best to make 
things plain, and one remembers the 
story of that good man who-was telling 
the children about a tree. He talked of 
its history and wondered what the old elm 
tree would say if it could speak. Just 
then a botanist passed, and very quietly 
he said, ” The elm tree would say, I am 
an oak I ” 

© 

Cat 

M r. Masterman is mistaken in think¬ 
ing that one wonders where 
all the money comes from.” What one 
really wonders is where it all goes. 

* © © © 

Commander of the Forces: General 
Unrest. 

© © © 

Koltchak, in his retreat, left behind 
him over two million poods of bread. 
That kind of thing goes against the grain. 
© © © 

General Denikin Tias been given the 

Order of the Bath. He has had to do 
a lot of dirty work. 

© © 

The Solicitor-General 
tells us “ we have to take 
the world as it is today; ” 
but whenever we try we 
usually find that some¬ 
body else has taken it 
already. 

© © 

A long run : The 
Human Race. 

® © 

Disappointment for 
dog lovers : The ” Linen 
King ” will not execute 
the muslin order. 

© © 

A mother who is 
at the movies : 
the kine-ma. 

© © © 

A league has been formed in Germany 
to protect the Kaiser; it will take 
more than one league to put him beyond 
his enemies* 

© 

July 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly, 

And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees 
And murmurs a lullaby, 

It is July. 

When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s cap awry, 

And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly. 

It is July. 

Susan Hartley Swett 
<8 

How We Are Managed 

A Parish Council has been discussing 
the dangerous condition of 
Cookham Moor, and it was found that: 
The road was under the County Council; 
the path under the District Council; the 
bridge under the Lord of the Manor; so 
that the Parish Council could do nothing. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth, and too 
many owners spoil the road. 

© 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : 
that all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Thomas Jefferson. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
How much longer 
railway passengers ahvavS 
mean to stand it ,, , J . 


The Victory and the Future 

/^\ne of the consolations on the good side 
^ of the war is that the leaders of the 
British Commonwealth have been drawn 
closer together. Especially fruitful must 
this be for good in South Africa, which 
has sent to the aid of the Allies two such 
leaders as General Botha and General 
Smuts. There have been no nobler 
speeches anywhere than theirs, and no 
braver men than these; and it is up¬ 
lifting to read these glowing words of 
the great South Africans as they look 
back and survey their labours. 

Big Brother of the Weak—By General Botha 

Britain is the corner-stone upon which 
our civilisation must rest. It largely 
depends upon her whether the League of 
Nations will be a success or not. 

The essence of the League lies in 
making this world a better place to live 
in. In the League the British Empire 
will play the part of the big brother and 
protector of the weak. 

The Hope of the World—By General Smuts 

The promise of the new life, the 
victory of the great human ideals, the 
fulfilment of aspirations towards a fairer, 
better world, are not written in this 
Treaty, and will not be written in treaties. 

“ Not in this mountain, nor in Jeru¬ 
salem, but in spirit and in truth,” as 
the Great Master said, must the founda¬ 
tions of the new order be laid. 

A new heart must be given, not only 
to our enemies but also to us; a spirit of 
pity, mercy, and forgiveness for the sins 
and wrongs we have suffered, 

A new spirit of generosity and hu¬ 
manity, born in the hearts of the peoples 
in this great hour of common sorrow, 
alone can heal the wounds inflicted on 
the body of Christendom. 

That is nobly said, and it is well for 
the British Commonwealth that such 
men should lead it. 

© 

Mean Man, Blind Man, and the Tomatoes 

The meanest tradesman heard of for 
a long time is the fruit merchant at 
Hull who took a blind man's - hand and 
placed it on a lot of good tomatoes, told 
him they were all alike, and then sold 
him eight boxes of bad ones. It is good 
to know that, after an inspector had 
condemned the tomatoes, the blind man 
was given his money back, and the mean 
merchant was fined ^30. 



General Botha’s Prayer for the 
Great Peace 

While we lift up our hearts in thankfulness 
that the nightmare of the last five years is 
past, let us" remember that with the victors 
rests the supreme gift of mercy. 

Should Germany produce evidence of a 
changed heart and a contrite spirit, let it be 
the privilege of Great Britain, as she has led 
in war, also to lead in the mercy of peace. 

“Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord; “ I 
will repay.” Let us be content to leave 
vengeance where it belongs, and let it be our 
great privilege to show mercy to a vanquished 
enemy if he truly confess his faults and bring 
forth*fruits meet for repentance. 
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A Great Idea that Survived the Centuries 


A NATION IN PIECES 

NO JOY DAY FOR POOR 
RUSSIA 

War-Weary Nation That 
Keeps War Alive 

A GREAT GENERAL’S SACRIFICE 

The world is thinking happily of peace 
signed, but there is no final peace be¬ 
cause Russia, most war-weary of the 
nations, does not know how to end its war. 

Russia broke away from her friends, the 
Western nations, and bowed a humble 
knee to Germany to escape from war ; 
but ever since she has been fighting as 
hard as before. War, massacre, im¬ 
prisonment, wholesale theft, and bitter 
want have overspread the land in their 
most hateful forms, for it is Russian 
\vho is slaying Russian. 

Until Russia can secure peace among 
her own people the peace of the world 
remains insecure. The Russians are the 
largest nation of white* men, and have 
the best chance of developing further, 
and if such a nation fell under the ruling 
influence of an ambitious nation like 
the Germans the effects might be terrible. 
So that all the world wants peace in 
Russia, and Russia wants it too. 

A Country in Fragments 

Then why can she not have it ? The 
present muddle of wars all over the 
land comes because there is no central 
body representing the whole people able 
to speak on their behalf. Instead of a 
united country there are several frag¬ 
ments of a country, and several groups 
of people, each wishing to be in a position 
to play the tyrant over the rest, as 
Tsardom tyrannised over all in the past. 

How can peace be made from this con¬ 
fused welter of warring factions ? The 
fact is that there is nobody to speak for 
Russia in a voice that represents the 
mind of a majority of the nation. With 
Lenin and Trotsky^ the self-appointed 
leaders of the mob party that holds the 
capital cities -of Russia, no civilised 
government will speak, because their 
beliefs and acts put them beyond the 
pale of civilisation. 

What is needed is a Parliament for 
All-Russia, elected by a free vote of its 
people, and representing their wishes ; 
but what Russia has in its central parts 
is a little group of pitiless men who rule 
by force, after killing, imprisoning, or 
terrifying into silence, all who differ 
from themselves. 

Bolshevik Rule Threatened 

But from all sides Bolshevik rule is 
now threatened. From the north the 
troops that wish for a‘united Russia of 
all classes are pressing towards Petro- 
grad with British aid. From Siberia 
Admiral Ivoltcliak, who represents all 
the northern part of Asiatic Russia, is 
holding the line of the Ural Mountains. 
From the south, supplied by the British 
from a base on the Black Sea, 
General Denikin has swept forward 
victoriously, until ‘ nearly the whole of 
south Russia from Kharkoff to the 
Caspian is in his hands. 

With splendid self-restraint General 
Denikin, though he is the most successful 
of the supporters of a united Russia, has 
acknowledged Admiral Koltchak as his 
leader,'so that there may be no jealousies, 
and the hope is that these two Russians 
may be strong enough to unite Russia 
under one Parliament, capable of making 
peace at home and abroad, and ensuring 
justice for all classes of Russian people. 


THE LADY OF ARCHANGEL 

Ireland has her sorrows, but she has 
her heroes. A correspondent tells of a 
brave Irish lady who was cut off from 
her family in escaping from Petrograd. 
She went to Archangel and became a 
nurse, and every man on our front 
there now thinks her a Joan of Arc. 

She is Nurse Valentine, she wears the 
military medal, and one of the stories 
told of her is that when she found a 
handful of wavering Russians ready to 
run like cowards, she drove them back 
to their posts with her revolver, and 
they returned to fight like men. 


One of our greatest experts on ex¬ 
plosives, Lord Moulton, told an audience 
the other day that gunpowder was a 
remarkable instance of a successful in¬ 
vention, for the ingredients were rightly 
chosen from the first, and the proportions 
had remained practically the same from 
the 14th century till now. 

Gunpowder had satisfied all military 
requirements for over five centuries, 
and even now was far from being super¬ 
seded. Excellence was attained by 
grinding the materials to fine powder 
and thoroughly incorporating them, so 
that each particle of combustible had its 


BEATING THE SUN IN 
THE GARDEN 

Sugar Grown by Lamplight 

Most of us have thought, no doubt, 
that nothing could beat the sun in 
producing healthy vegetation, but a 
remarkable discovery has been made in 
the Sandwich Islands, where what are 
called the ultra-violet rays of light pro¬ 
duced by a lamp have beaten the sun. 

Some growing sugar canes were kept 
in the dark and they remained pale. 
They were then treated in two different 
ways. Some were placed in the sun and 
others in the ultra-violet rays of a quartz 
mercury lamp, with the result that after 
two and a half hours those in the sun 
showed no change, while those in the 
violet rays had become green. 

Experiments were also made In grow¬ 
ing sugar canes in' ordinary sunlight 
and in sunlight deprived of the ultra¬ 
violet rays. That grown in ordinary 
sunlight had thirty per cent, more sugar 
than the other. When more ultra-violet 
rays were added the sugar yielded a still 
further increase of eight per cent. Pine¬ 
apples and bananas were also experi¬ 
mented with, and it is believed that the 
discovery will be of very great value. 


necessary oxygen close at hand, and 
when the combustion was started at 
some point by a spark it rushed through 
the mass with speed sufficient to cause 
the explosion. 

Some 80 years ago chemists dis¬ 
covered substances in which the com¬ 
bustible and the oxygen were present in 
one and the same molecule. Like- the 
lion and the lamb of which the prophet 
speaks, they lie down together in peace, 
but when the molecule is shattered by 
heat or shock they rush together and 
a violent explosion results. These 
bodies are known as high explosives. 


TWO WAYS OF STOPPING 
A NOISE 

Shutting It Out & Letting It In 

All who use telephones know how 
noises from outside interfere with them. 

The remedy tried hitherto has been to 
shut out the noises, and sometimes the 
telephone is placed in a padded box or 
small room for this purpose. 

Two American inventors now claim 
to have overcome the difficulty com¬ 
pletely, not by shutting the noise out 
but by letting it in! They have patented 
what they call an anti-noise transmitter, 
which acts by admitting all the noises 
in such a way that they cancel each 
other. 

They explain the method by saying 
that if a gong is hit equally hard on both 
sides at once, it will not vibrate, but at 
the same time the lightest tap on one 
side by another hammer will be heard. 
Noises admitted freely to the new 
transmitter affect both sides equally 
and are neutralised, and the voice 
speaking at the same time acts like the 
additional light hammer on the gong, 
and is heard. The anti-noise telephone 
has been used successfully inside a 
boiler that was being battered outside 
by heavy hammers. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



There are 800 empty beds in South¬ 
wark workhouse. 

Russian peasants, in their desperation, 
are eating straw from the thatched roofs. 

There are over a million and a 
quarter telephone calls in London in a day. 

Twelve tits .were born this year in a 
nest in a disused pump at Teston, near 
Maidstone. 

An Islington flying man fell two miles 
and lived after it; he fell off a bicycle 
and died. 

A new bell, just hung In the church 
of St. Noet's, was rung for the first time 
to toll the donor's funeral. 

It costs twopence a word to send a 
telegram from London to Paris. An 
aeroplane could carry 700 words for a 
penny. 

The beautiful city of Florence rocked 
in an earthquake the other day, and 
chimney-pots fell in the street. But 
very little damage was done. 

The friend of Shakespeare who 
founded Dulwich Picture Gallery was 
Edward Alleyn and not Richard, as was 
wrongly stated the other day. 

A Scottish publishing house has 
planted 1000 acres of bamboos* in 
Trinidad, and lias erected a factory to 
turn the crop into paper pulp. 

Irrigating 8000 Miles of Wilderness 

A canal to irrigate 5,000,000 acres, or 
about 8000 square miles, of wilderness 
is to be built, starting at Kalabagh, by 
the Punjaub Government. 

Seventy Years in One House 

In the Essex village of Kelvedon, the 
birthplace of Mr. Spurgeon, the famous 
preacher, a man has just died after living 
in the same house for seventy years. 

Flying Upside Down 

A great flying man has been explain¬ 
ing that he can never tell when he is 
flying upside down. You feel no rush 
of blood to the head, he says, but the 
first thing you notice is your cigarette 
flying Up and striking you on the nose. 


CAPTAIN FRYATT 

Not very many - miles from Edith 
Cavcll Captain Fryatt sleeps once again 
on English soil. He was foully mur¬ 
dered by the German Headquarters 
Staff three years ago for refusing to 
allow his ship to be sunk by German 
pirates. They tied this heroic seaman 
to a post and shot him like a dog. Now 
his body has been brought to England, 
and, after a solemn march through 
London and a service at St. Paul's, has 
been Iain in the little graveyard of Dover- 
court in Essex, where the captain lived. 

He will not be forgotten ; his name is 
on the immortal roll of seamen who kept 
the flag flying at sea. 

SOMETHING NOBODY 
KNOWS 

Two Problems for Wise Men 

There are many apparently simple 
things -that even the wisest men do 
not understand. Sir Joseph Thompson, 
speaking recently to the British Science 
Guild, gave a striking example of this. 

He mentioned the well-known fact 
that wool after being wrung in water 
regains its former shape, while cotton 
does not. The cause of this, he said, is 
not known; and lie pointed out that 
possibly a fortune awaits the man who 
can find out the reason. 

Another instance is that which Pro¬ 
fessor Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, recently gave at Toronto. 
The albatross, even when travelling 
against the wind, can overtake a ship 
without moving its wings. The flying of 
these birds is a problem of science, 
and no one can say how they do it. . 


EVERY SAD DAY TURNS TO GLAD DAY 



Last year our people ran in terror from aeroplanes, loaded with bombs of death. 
This year they are running after aeroplanes, in search of the joy of life. 
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How We Kept the Flag Flying 

THROUGH CLOUDS AND STORMS BRITAIN CARRIED ON 
The Dauntless Courage that Nothing 
Could Break on the March to Victory 
THE LONG,- LONG ROAD FROM WAR DAY TO PEACE DAY 


Too often we belittle the stupendous achieve¬ 
ments of our island race in these great days. 
This appreciation, written by the Editor of 
the Children’s Newspaper at the Armistice, is 
here reprinted, by request, for Peace Day. 
ll through the great disasters of 
the war we carried on. 

The Germans stole through Belgium 
in the night. They surprised the 
whole world by tearing up their 
treaties and trampling on their written 
word. So they won a stupendous 
advantage, crushing Belgium and men¬ 
acing France. They came close to the 
gates of Paris. The}' overwhelmed 
our little army with the sheer weight of 
their numbers. It seemed beyond all 
human power to drive them back. 

But we carried on. 

We were short of shells. Our little 
army was cruelly slain for want of 
machine-guns. They went out against 
the -best-equipped army in Europe, 
often with nothing but the justice of 
their 'cause to defend them. Our 
munitions ran so low that our guns 
sent one shell back to Germany’s 
fifty. Our lines were so thin that 
dozens of men kept thousands at bay. 
Once, when there came a grave appeal 
for reinforcements, the only answer 
that Lord French could make was, 
“ You can have my orderly. 0 

But we carried on. 

Treasons and mutinies gathered 
about us. The Khedive of Egypt 
turned traitor. There was trouble in 
North Africa with the Senussi tribe, 
in South Africa rebels seized all am¬ 
munition, and the War Office had not 
an ounce to send. The South African 
Government was menaced. 

But we carried on. 

We sailed out proudly to the Dar¬ 
danelles, into the shadows of defeat. 
Our men died there like flies. They 
fought with matchless courage, they 
endured with matchless fortitude; but 
war and pestilence and a famine of 
men overcame them in the end, and 
30,000 of the very flower of heroes lie 
buried on Gallipoli. 

But we carried on. 

Liberty reeled in the Balkans. Bul¬ 
garia betrayed the countries that had 
made her free. Serbia was overcome 
and broken to pieces. The King of 
Greece tore up his promise to defend 
her, and sold his army to the enemy. 
There was treachery in Montenegro. 

But we carried on. 

The enemy abandoned law and 
honour and civilisation, invented new 
weapons of war, filled the air with 
poison gas, poured liquid fire into our 
troops, and poisoned wells. Our sol¬ 
diers suffered agonies like these while 
our scientists thought out new inven¬ 
tions to protect them. 

' But we carried on. 

Unable to break the spirit of our 
armies, the enemy made war on 
peaceful towns to break the spirit 
of our people. They dropped bombs 
from Zeppelins on streets and shops 
and hospitals. When we beat tlie 
Zeppelins they dropped the bombs 
from aeroplanes. They murdered hun¬ 
dreds of innocent people, kept whole 
towns awake at night, and struck 
terror to the hearts of the poor. 

But we carried on. 


Disaster on disaster befell the Allied 
armies, short of men. We surrendered 
at Kut; the Italians reeled back in 
the mountains with colossal loss of 
men and guns ; in France the gains 
of a year were lost in a week or two. 

But we carried on. 

Russia failed us. The great blows 
she' struck for the Allies* came to an 
end. The Revolution to which we 
pinned our faith was captured by the 
enemy and turned against us. With 
Russia gone, Rumania fell, and the 
tragedy of the Balkans was complete. 

But we carried on . 

The German Fleet turned pirate. 
Their submarines sank ships at sight. 
Peaceful passengers at 1 sea were 
drowned in thousands. War ships or 
food ships, allied ships or neutral ships, 
one after another they went down. 
Not a child was safe at sea, and with¬ 
out sea-power the Allies must lose. 

But we carried on. 

America came in all unready, her 
armies untrained, her supplies of vital 
materials running out. We had to 
wait for her aeroplanes while she sent 
to India to fetch the seeds to grow the 
plants for castor oil. 

But toe carried on * 

Our ships were sunk in millions of 
tons, our mercantile marine was dis¬ 
appearing. Our tonnage was descend¬ 
ing slowly towards the point at which 
defeat appeared inevitable. 

But we carried on. 

Food ran short. We were not sure 
that our bread supplies would last. 
There was not enough meat or sugar 
to go round. Food rose to famine prices. 

But we carried on. 

The cost of the war went up to 
eight million pounds a day. The 
War Bill was higher for a month 
than the Peace Bill for a year. Our 
finances were taxed to the^ uttermost. 
We pledged our last security abroad. 

But we carried on. 

One hundred thousand, two hun¬ 
dred thousand, five hundred thousand, 
eight hundred thousand, of our noblest 
men lay dead ; one million, two million, 
were wounded; and our mines and 
factories and workshops .at home were 
crippled in the effort to replace them. 

But we carried on. 

o, through good report and ill, we 
carried on. Through clouds at 
home and storms abroad, through the 
weary years of waiting, through terror 
and peril and disaster and death, 
we looked up to the stars and kept 
the faith. While Europe rocked and 
reeled, the. land of Alfred and Crom¬ 
well and Nelson stopd as a rock to 
all the winds that blew. Whether 
Peace would come by Christmas or 
next year or the year after, whether 
this or that ally fell out, whether 
Amiens or Paris or the Channel Ports 
went down, whether America came 
in or not, whether the war on land 
were lost or won, this century or the’ 
next, Britain would hold the seas for 
Liberty and carry on. till Germany 
had not a shell left for her guns. 

And she carried on, till Germany 
cried for mercy and begged for bread. 


£100,000,000 A YEAR 

Immense Profits of a New 
National Business 

ELECTRIFYING BRITAIN 

One of the great Reconstruction 
schemes the Government has before it 
is the setting up of a national scheme of 
electricity. At present there are 600 
electrical works in the United Kingdom, 
70 in London alone. 

It is now proposed to do with the 
electrical industry wliat has already 
been, done with the railways. Sixty 
years ago we had 1000 railway com¬ 
panies, all with separate managers and 
staffs, and they have now been reduced 
to about 120. An official report pre¬ 
sented to Parliament believes that by 
organising the electrical power of the 
nation a profit of about £100,000,000 a 
year can be made. 

The scheme is the greatest business 
proposal ever suggested to the nation 
in times of peace, and if it is carried out 
it will transform the face of the country 
in many ways. 

Our great railways, for example, will 
be changed beyond recognition. There 
will be no clouds of smoke by day or 
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blazing fumes by night. Engines will 
make no sound as they draw the car¬ 
riages smoothly through the country. 
By the side of tlie track will run high- 
tension wires carrying the energy created 
by the coal-pit. Heavy electric loco¬ 
motives will haul the trains along. From 
tlie main tension wires, electric power 
will be spread for lighting, heating, and 
work in hamlets, villages, towns, and 
cities by which the railway passes. 

HOW A BOAT WAS SAVED 
Twenty-One Men in a Storm 

A silver medal for gallantry has 
been awarded to Lieut. Whitemarsh of 
tlie United States Navy. Through liis 
endurance and skill twenty lives were 
preserved from death. 

He was in charge of one of the life¬ 
boats that left a sinking ship with twenty 
other people, chiefly British, on board. 
For ten days the boat was in constant 
danger before it was sighted by a 
passing steamer. After four days a 
terrific cyclone arose, and all were in 
peril of being washed overboard. One 
man was swept out of the boat and 
drowned. 

Then the lieutenant gave orders for 
all to lie down in tlie bottom of the 
boat, and while two men held his own 
legs to prevent him from being washed 
overboard he steered the boat without 
rest till the storm abated. 


HOW TO SAVE THE MONEY 

How much the little things may mean! 
A little less in the width of the kilt 
worn by Highland regiments is saving 
£23,000 a year, and the abolition of the 
cufis on greatcoats is saving £54,000 
per year. By using cotton instead of 
wool for tlie under-parts of the fronts 
and the pocket-flaps of Service jackets i 
the saving is actually £250,000 a year. 
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WONDER OF A STAR 

Harmony of Movement in 
the Heavens 

WHERE WE ARE GOING IN SPACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Lyra, the beautiful constellation of 
stars around the lustrous Vega, is 
a particularly interesting region of 
the sky, chiefly because it is to that 
part of the heavens that we are all at 
present going,* and also on account of 
the wonderful example of harmony, the 
harmony of stellar motion, found there. 

Vega is, of course, easily found, and 
to the left of it, about the width of four 
Moons away, there will be seen what 
looks like a small star of what is called 
the fourth magnitude. This star is 
known to astronomers as Epsiion Lyrae ; 
it is" the upper one of the two which 
form a small triangle with Vega. 

Two Pairs of Suns 

Now, the astounding thing about this 
apparently insignificant star is that it is 
composed of two stars, and is one of the 
few examples of what might be called a 
“ double sun ” apparent to the naked 
eye. When astronomers turn a power¬ 
ful telescope upon it, however, -four suns 
come into view, for each of the single 
ones is revealed as a pair, as shown in 
the corner of our picture. Close examin¬ 
ation over many years has shown that 
each pair of suns is revolving in orbits, 
taking between 300 and 500 years to 
perform one revolution, so we are not 
likely to see much difference. 

We have clear evidence that, all these 
four suns are connected by the bonds of 
gravitation, the wonderful force that 
holds the universe together. 

The Invisible Bonds 

Each of these suns is certainly as large 
as our own, and probably larger, and 
the distance between each pair must at 
least run into many thousands of mil¬ 
lions of miles, yet they are held together 
by these invisible bonds. But while 
they are performing this variety of 
complex revolutions with such a nicety, 
they are all travelling together in the 
same direction in space towards the 
north-west—as we look at them now—- 
all impelled by some common cause, 
and all this perfect harmony of action has 
been going on for millions of years. 

If we were as near to them as we are 
to our Sun, and our Sun were one of 
the four, what glorious days we should 
have! There would be no need for 
daylight saving schemes then. Think 
of having one sun rising as another was 
setting, with still another or two beyond, 
brilliantly adorning the sunlit sky. 

No Straight Path in the Heavens 

If we continue to travel in the same 
direction in space that the Sun, the 
Earth, Venus, Jupiter, and all the planets 
are going at the present time, we should, 
some millions, of years lienee, approach 
the region of this wonderful quartette 
of suns; for it is in this direction 
towards that dark abyss to the right 
and south-west of Vega, that we are 
speeding at 600 miles a minute. This 
is, of course, supposing that we travelled 
in a perfectly straight line, which is not 
probable; for the motion of every 
heavenly body of which we have any 
knowledge is always in a curve, how¬ 
ever slight. Movement in a straight line 
is unknown in the universe. 

Astronomers, by long and minute 
study, have found out and measured the 
general drift past us of the great mass of 
stars on each side of our Sun. Those 
ahead of us, of course, do not exhibit 
this particular motion, so we know 
fairly well both the direction and the 
speed at which our solar family is flying 
through space. G. F. M. 

A halfpenny stamp will take* this 
paper to any child in the world 
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BATTLE OF FLIES 

A Fighter that Eats Its 
Victim 

MOTHS AND WILD FLOWERS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

One of the most beautiful and inter¬ 
esting little insects to be seen just now 
is the lacewing fly,'which gets its name 
from the dainty gauze of its wings. 

Its colour is delicate green, and it has 
brilliant eyes that look like beads of 
burnished gold. If you can catch a 
lacewing fly, and they are fairly common, 
you should examine the eyes in a strong 
light under a microscope, or even with 
a good pocket lens. They are made up 
of well-defined six-sided facets that in 
the shining light seem to reflect all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

An Enemy of the Greenfly 

The lace wing fly is one of our best 
friends, for it is the mortal enemy of the 
aphis, or greenfly, and in its larval 
stage devours this pest ravenously. 
Although so small, it can eat two 
aphides in a minute, and when it has 
done so it camouflages its own body 
with the remains of its victims. If two 
lacewing fly larvae meet while out 
hunting for prey, they invariably attack 
one another, and the vanquished is 
eaten by the victor. The creature is a 
relation of the ant-lion, and has many 
of its characteristics. 

A Wonderful Nest 

If we want to see the lacewing fly in 
all its glory* we must go out after dark 
with a light, for it is not a creature of 
the day. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about it is the way it lays its eggs. 
It presses itself against a leaf, exudes a 
tiny drop of a viscous fluid, and then, 
raising itself, draws the fluid into a thin 
thread, which hardens immediately m 
the air. On the end of this stiff thread 
the insect deposits an egg, sticking it in 
position with another drop of fluid. It 
repeats the operation until quite a group 
of these almost invisible stalks are 
arranged on the leaf’s surface with eggs 
at their ends ; and it is worth while 
looking out for the eggs and flies.. 

The grasshoppers are getting active 
and plentiful now, and one of the most 
striking is the great green grasshopper. 
As in the case of the lacewing fly, its 
bright tints fade after it is dead, but 
living it is certainly handsome. Unlike 
most of the other grasshoppers it is not 
often found in the grass, but on trees. 

The Grasshopper’s Shrill Note 

It needs practice to find it, for its 
colour harmonises so^ well with the 
green of the leaves; but you can always 
know when it is about by its loud, shrill 
note, which is getting familiar just now. 

The beautiful musk beetle, pleasing 
to both eye and nose, should also be 
looked for. Its green body, often glossed 
with blue and gold, is a very striking 
object, but you can generally smell it 
before you see it. Several new moths are 
on the wing, including the humming 
bird hawk, the goat, the swallowtail, 
and the tiger, and we may now find the 
grayling butterfly. 

Among the ever increasing number of 
birds whose songs are ceasing are the 
titlark, willow and sedge warblers, and 
hedge-sparrow; and we shall find that 
the goldfinch’s second brood is fledged. 

New wild flowers include arrowhead, 
burdock, red hemp nettle, fennel, and 
fleabane. C. R. 


17 YEARS BURIED ALIVE 

One of the most marvellous stories in 
the world is that of a mysterious race 
of Nature’s children who live down in 
the darkness of the earth for seventeen 
years and then creep out to live a few 
weeks in the sun before they die. The 
story is told, with many pictures, in My 
Magazine for this month. 


The Children s Newspaper 

Was the Aeroplane Born in a Savage Mind? 


There is something almost awe¬ 
inspiring in the thought that the 
primary principle of the aeroplane origin¬ 
ated in perhaps the lowliest and least 
developed of all human brains. Captain 
G. P. Thomson has been showing a 
scientific audience that the first parent 
of the aeroplane was the boomerang. 

Now, the boomerang is the weapon' 
of the Australian aboriginal, the Black- 
fellow, as he is called. His mind is the 
most primitive to be found among men ; 
he comes mentally nearest to dumb 
creation. Yet what an incredible gulf 
this invention of the aeroplane creates 
between.him and the most highly de¬ 
veloped of the anthropoid apes 1 

The boomerang is a beautiful scientific 
weapon. It can be so thrown from the 
hand of the hunter that if it fails to hit 
an animal, it returns to the spot from 
which it was thrown. Yet some phe¬ 
nomenal savage of long ago invented 
this amazing thing. 

Its origin must have surely been an 
accident; but the feat of making the 
accident recur, of creating thousands 
of specially-shaped pieces of wood which 


should repeat the happy accident a 
million times—is not that as wonderful 
as Faraday’s, achievement with the 
magnetic needle ? 

Yes; it is impressive. that the mind 
of this unclad savage, with many of the 
habits of the beasts of the field, should 
do this. For thousands of years these 
Australian natives have been making 
and using boomerangs and scientifically 
improving them, and the wing of an 
aeroplane is really a boomerang. 

It is only the newest aeroplane which 
embodies the perfection of design of the 
native implement. The improved boom¬ 
erang is not flat, but slightly concave, 
so giving better “lift”; and the im¬ 
proved aeroplane Wing is modelled after 
the same plan. 

It was the Royal Aircraft Factory 
which first turned out a really stable 
aeroplane; and the machine got its model 
wings from the shape devised by a 
primitive savage who eats live lizards and 
snakes, goes unclad, and sleeps in a 
cave, or digs a hole in the sand, or raises 
a pile of stone and branches for a shelter 
from the heat of the sun. 


NEW USE FOR GOATS 
Fighting Forest Fires 

In the mountain forests of California, 
above Los Angeles, milch goats in 
hundreds are being used to "prevent the 
spread of fires. * .. 

Broad ways have been cut in the 
forest, making fire-breaks that wind¬ 
blown flames cannot cross, but these 
spaces soon fill with undergrowth, 
so that they become useless. Four 
hundred milch goats have now been 
employed to assist the forest rangers. 

Down the centre of each fire-break a 
wire is strung, and along the wire runs a 
steel ring to which the goat-chain is 
attached. The goat can range the open 
space, and live by grazing on the brush¬ 
wood ; and the forest rangers look after 
the goats and have the right to their 
milk, selling it to fishermen, campers, 
and visitors. If the scheme is successful 
it will be adopted in other forests. . 


THE DANGER OF EUROPE 
And the Duty of America 

There is a very striking passage in a 
notable speech made by Mr. Darwin P. 
Kingsley, one of the chief lawyers of 
New York and president of one of the 
biggest American insurance companies. 

He declared that America alone could 
bring Europe to salvation, and it must 
do this, he said, not merely unselfishly 
for the good of the world, but even to 
save themselves. Then he went on : 

We must help Europe to help herself. 
We must help her people to go to work. 
They are not working now, and the 
alarming fact is that they do not want 
to work. Europe is hungry, and will 
probably become hungrier. Before they 
actually starve men become savages. 
The danger now is that the very founda¬ 
tions of European society may crumble. 
He is a fool who thinks that can happen 
and leave us safe. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow successional crops of radishes in 
a cool situation. Earth up potatoes 
where not already done, and finish 
planting out savoys for winter and 
spring use. Make another sowing of 
spinach. 

Flower beds will now require great 
attention, and if the weather be dry 
frequent and copious watering will be 
necessary. Stronger plants, such as holly¬ 
hocks, dahlias, and helianthus would be 
greatly benefited by being watered with 
liquid manure. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 20, 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise 5-7 a.m. 5-10 a.m. 5-14 a.m. 

Sunset .. 9-4 p.m. 9-2 p.m. 8.53 p.m. 

Moonrise .. 11.55 p.m. 12.31 a.rn. 3-15 u.m. 
Moonset .. 3.15 p.m. 4.30 p.m. 7.26 p.m. 

High Tide .. 7-39 p.m. 9-45 p.m. 1.8 p.m. 

Moonset: Black figures indicate next day. 

Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


Other Worlds. Venus is now approaching 
its greatest brilliancy and can be seen high up 
in the West. Saturn is low down in the West 



Sunday Tuesday Friday 



ICI ON PARLE FRANQAIS 



La poire La cloture La grenouille 



La cathedrale Le lapin L’ecriteau 


11 faut garder une poire pour la soif. 

La cloture entoure le pare. 

La grenouille aime les marecages. 

Le roi ira a la cathedrale. 

Le lapin s’est echappe. 

Pouvez-vous lire cet ccriteau ? 

UN DISTRAIT 

Un celebre professeur etait si distrait, 
qu’un soir, en rentrant chez lui avec 
son parapluie tout mouille, il mit le 
parapluie dans son lit, et se pla$a lui- 
meme dans uri coin de la chambre pour 
se secher. Une autre fois, il faisait 
nuit noire lorsqu’il frappa a sa porte. 
Son domestique ne le reconnut pas 
d’abord, et lui dit que le professeur 
n’etait pas la. " C’est bien,” dit ce 
dernier, “ je repasserai.” 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 
LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun.. 214‘3 
Hours of rain.. 27 3 

Wet days .. 9 

Dry days .. 21 

Wannest day.. 11 th 
Coldest day .. 27 th 


London ,.ins. l*5l 
Torquay .. „ *97 

Fishguard .. „ 272 
Edinburgh.. „ 170 
Fort William „ 660 
Dublin .. „ 3*12 
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A COMMISSIONER’S 

LETTERS TO GUIDES 
5. Give a Lead 

My Dear Guides, Some of you are 
Patrol Leaders and Seconds, and proud 
of your patrol and your position in it. 
This letter is especially to you. 

Now, a great honour is also a great 
responsibility ; you have been chosen 
because the Patrol needs, you, and you 
must not fail them. 

Being; a leader naturally means that 
you have to show the way, and the first 
thing is to know it. 

A good Guide in Switzerland is one 
who has done all the great climbs and 
knows the ground ; he not only knows 
what peak to make for but the huts to 
spend the night in, the difficult places 
that must be done early in a good light 
and before you are tired. He knows 
where, by just going a few yards to right 
or left, you get a gorgeous view. . 

Courage—Not Recklessness 

You feel safe in his hands. He takes 
the roughest road and gives you the 
smoothest. He is wise, unselfish, and 
untiring. He never thinks of himself 
till his party is safe for the night. All 
look up to him, and his word is law 
because he knows. 

That is the first thing, then. Learn 
your ground. Find the best ways. If 
you want your patrol to get a badge, 
work hard for it yourself and then help 
them through. 

It. will sometimes happen that you 
have to lead .through unexplored coun¬ 
try, and then your task is more difficult 
and even more important. Courage you 
must have to try the new road, to face 
first the unknown danger, and to struggle 
through. Your beginnings make the 
way easier for the rest. 

But blind recklessness will not help 
you—wise and wary you must be as 
well as brave. Keep straight. Honour 
is the loadstar that will never fail you. 

Be Loyal 

Then come the sudden unexpected 
dangers—the critical moments which 
all your foresight could not avoid. 
Here the leader’s presence'of mind, her 
I self-control and readiness of wit, may 
save the situation. She does not lose 
her head—she forgets herself, and is 
I able to control her followers and devise 
a means of escape. All this needs prac¬ 
tice, but when the moment comes you 
must be ready. 

There are two things which ease the 
burden "of the “ pioneer.” 

The sturdy loyalty of a friend is the 
first. Who can gauge the value of the 
help a discreet and faithful Second can 
give ? A strong right hand in time of 
stress, a thoughtful adviser in per¬ 
plexity, a loyal viceroy in absence, what 
leader can do without her ? What one 
dare not attempt two 'can overcome, 
and thus that lonely feeling of the 
singlehanded fighter is forever banished. 

Vision of Faith 

The second thing is the wide vision of 
faith which reveals to the tired eyes of 
the traveller the glorious goal towards 
which she is striving. The difficulties 
are forgotten, the grumblers are silenced, 
because she sees ahead and knows it is 
worth while. 

When Columbus strained his gaze on 
the horizon during those three days 
his rebel crew grudgingly allowed him, 
he saw in faith land his mortal eye could 
not yet see. He knew and he believed, 
and he pressed on and won. 

Thus, fired by inspiration from within 
and strengthened by loyalty without, 
bold for adventure yet wary and cool 
in danger,. our great forerunners of 
Empire struggled and fought. Today 
we-enjoy the fruits of their labours, but 
in our turn we must lead the way 
towards future greatness. 

A Patrol' is not an Empire, but'it is an 
appreciable part’of one, so lead ahead, 
steady and straight. 

Your affectionate Commissioner 
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The Children s Newspaper 



A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, tbe popular story-writer 


What Has Happened 

Flying to an island in the Sargasso 
Sea, in response to mysterious wireless 
calls, Martin finds there Professor 
Distin and his negro servant Scipio 
Mack, living alone. They have many 
strange adventures, and are attacked 
by the inhabitants of Lemuria, the 
next island. Akon, son-of the King 
of Lemuria, is taken prisoner, and 
becomes their friend, the Professor and 
Martin learning his language, which 
resembles that of the old Norsemen. 

Martin flies to Lemuria with Akon, 
and meets Hymer, an old priest, and 
also Akoifs father, the king. The 
brown men under Odan become 
mutinous, thinking that the king is 
in league with “ the wizards from 
the East,” as they call the inhabitants 
of Lost Island. These brown men 
are in superstitious fear of Hymer, 
and Odan discovers the chief reason 
for this. 

In attempting to rescue his flying 
boat, the Bat, Martin is captured, and 
is placed by Odan on an island in a 
subterranean lake inhabited by 
strange monsters. In full view of 
crowds of Odan’s followers, one of 
the monsters is.killed by Martin, by 
a bomb thrown into its mouth, just as 
it is about to attack him.. 

Odan, astounded, lets him go, but 
as he is approaching the harbour, 
where rests the Bat, Martin sees a 
crowd of men in pursuit. 

CHAPTER 43 

The Chase 

During the next few seconds 
Martin did some prett}' hard think¬ 
ing. The path along which his 
bearers were carrying him ran 
through a tract of low, dark-green 
scrub, and so far he was fairly 
certain that Odan had not seen him. 

But once Odan and his men were 
out of the valley, they would have 
a good view of the road running 
back towards the capital, and would 
know that Martin had left it. 

Then they would most certainly 
try the branch road, and as they 
could travel twice as fast as the 
litter bearers, the game would be up. 

Martin looked towards the 
harbour, which was now little more 
than a mile away. If he left the 
litter and ran, he could reach it 
ahead of his enemies. But even so, 
he could not be certain of finding a 
boat, and if he did find one he would 
have to row two or three miles to 
reach the place where the Bat was 
moored. Also, he would be in full 
view from the shore, and could not 
hope to row as fast as Odan’s men 
could run. 

He glanced to the left, and saw 
the great domed roof of the temple 
palace rising against the hot blue 
sky, about three miles away; then in 
a flash he made up his mind. 

'* Stop ! ” he called sharply to 
his carriers. 

They seemed to understand. At 
any rate they came to a halt, and 
instantly Martin Avas out of the 
litter. 

*' Go on,” lie ordered, pointing 
down the track to the harbour, 
** straight to the water.” 

Rather reluctantly they moved 
on. Martin watched them a 
moment, then, turning to the left, 
plunged into the thick of the scrub, 
and headed straight towards the 
landmark which the towering bulk 
of the temple offered. 

The lieat was frightful; for while 
the bush cut off what little air there 
was, it was not high enough to 
give any shelter from the intoler¬ 
able blaze of the mid-day. sun. 
Great drops of perspiration streamed 
down Martin’s face and rolled into 


Ink eyes, almost blinding him. 
What he had gone through already 
that morning was not the best train¬ 
ing for this sort of thing. But he 
did not flag, but kept on at a steady 
jogtrot which covered the ground at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

He was thirsty when he started ; 
before lie had gone a mile his throat 
was like sandpaper and his tongue 
a dry stick. He picked up a pebble 
and put it into his mouth, but that 
was no use. In spite of himself 
his pace began to slacken. 

He came at last to a bit of rising 
ground. The bushes on it grew 
scantily, but he felt that he must 
see what Odan was doing. Bending 
double, he climbed the hillock and 
looked cautiously out. s 

What he saw was this. One body 
of men was coming down the salt 
track at a sharp double. On the 
main road, which led to the town, 
the rest of them were travelling fast 
in a solid body, and the dust rose 
in clouds under their trampling 
feet. . In front was a tall - figure 
whose golden helmet gleamed 
resplendent in the sunlight. 

Martin’s eyes filled with dismay. 

" The beggar’s been too cute for 
me ! ” he groaned. 

CHAPTER 44 

The Second Bomb 

Each moment Martin’s chances 
were growing more slim, yet he 
refused to despair. He drew a long 
breath, hurried back down the slope, 
and set to running again. 

He had got to beat the main 
body to the boathouse. If he 
could do that, and get aboard the 
Bat before they caught him, he 
might still escape. If not—well, he 
knew Odan a deal too well to sup¬ 
pose that lie would get off with his 
life this time. 

His heart pounded against his 
ribs, and he had an ugly pain in his 
side, and black specks began to 
dance before his eyes. But he 
clenched his teeth and kept on. 

Quite suddenly he was out of the 
scrub and among fields where 
Indian corn and sweet potatoes 
were growing. To the right was the 
harbour with the boathouse little 
more than half a mile away. He 
looked to the left. There was the 
road, also about half a mile away, 
and even as he looked the cloud of 
dust rising high in the hot air told 
him that Odan’s men Avere there. 

It was no use trying to hide any 
longer. There was nothing for it 
but to race for the boathouse. He. 
made for it at top speed, but befof'e 
he had gone twenty steps there’ 
came a fierce shouting from behind. 

Odan could see him, and the chase 
was on. 

If Martin had. been fresh, he 
would have thought nothing of such 
a run, especially with such a start 
as he had. But by now he w T as 
fairly reeling, he could hardly 
breathe, and he had never before 
been in such agonies of thirst. It 
was only the thought of Avhat Avas 
behind him that kept him going at 
all—that and the . feeling that he 
must beat Odan at any price. 

The first field was yams hilled up 
like English potatoes; deep, soft 
soil and dreadful going. He crossed 
it, plunging through a low hedge, 
and came right on top of two 
Lemurians lioeing weeds. They 
gazed at him an instant with 
goggling eyes, then both fell flat 
on their faces. 

Martin saw a big eartliern jar 
of water standing under the hedge. 
He snatched it up, took one deep 
draught, dropped it and tore away. 


A fresh roar behindhand, glancing 
back, he saw Odan' and half a 
dozen huge Norsemen clearing the 
hedge at the upper end of the field. 
They yelled like a pack of hounds 
on a hot scent, and Martin knew they 
were shouting to the brown men to 
hold him. But they were far too 
scared, and lay where they had fallen. 

The Avater had given Martin new 
life, and though he was deadly 
tired he managed to keep his lead. 
With his eyes fixed on the boathouse 
he raced for it. 

Suddenly the thought came to 
him that Odan might ha\ r e left a 
guard over the plane. Instinctively 
his hand, searched for his one 
remaining bomb. 

He crossed another field, strug¬ 
gled through a fence of prickly 
pear, and came out into the street. 

It Avas the hour of the midday 
sleep, and not a soul was in sight 
on the broad open quay. The boat¬ 
house was right in front of him. 

He paused for a moment to get 
his bomb. It was his last. His 
pursuers saw' him stop. Their yell 
of triumph spurred him on, and he 
dashed straight for the boathouse. 

To his intense relief there was no 
one there, and the Bat lay safely 
moored at her pontoon. 

He was down the steps in two 
jumps, and, laying his bomb down, 
set to unfastening the ropes that 
moored her. 

The knots were hard; someone 
had doubled them all, and his 
blood chilled as he realised it 
would take time to untie them. 

He felt for his knife, but, like 
his pistol, it had been taken. 

The shouts of Odan’s men grew 
louder, and, in spite of all his 
pluck, his fingers shook a little as 
he wTestled with the hard knots. 

One was loose. As he leaped 
across to reach the other, he heard 
the hammering of a score of san¬ 
dalled feet on the quay above. 

Rage filled his heart. 

“ Caught on the post! ” he 
muttered fiercely. ” Well, they 
shall have the bomb first.” 

Straightening himself, he picked 
up the bomb and struck a match. 

As the little flame burnt np 
straight in the windless air Odan 
appeared at the head of the steps. 
He Avas covered with dust and the 
sweat streamed off him, but his 
savage eyes glowed with triumph. 

Ha ! ” he roared in his great 
bull-like voice. “ So you are 
trapped, O sorcerer. Now' let us see 
if your black arts can save you ! ” 

As he spoke he drew his bronze 
sword from its scabbard, and the 
keen blade flashed in the sun blaze. 

CHAPTER 45 
Martin’s Heart Fails 

” Get back ! ” cried Martin in a 
ringing voice. ” Get back ! My 
arts can save me. One step forward 
and it wilbbe your last 1 ” 

Odan hesitated. He w*as mad 
with rage and with longing to 
finish Martin, whom lie regarded 
as the only real bar between him¬ 
self and the throne, Yet, as ever, 
Martin’s calm front daunted his 
savage, superstitious soul. 


What is a Buffer State ? A 

buffer State is a country between 
powerful neighbours, which owes 
its independence, not to its own 
strength, but to the jealousies 
of those neighbours. 

What, is a Chauvinist ? A 

Chauvinist in; France is the 
same as a Jingo in England or 
a Junker in Germany, He is a 
man who professes an exagger¬ 
ated patriotism and is hostile or 
contemptuous of foreigners. The 
word is derived from Chauvin, a 
character in a French comedy. 

What was the Concert of 
Europe ? The Concert of Europe 
was the combined or concerted 
action of the Great European 
Powers in dealing with such 
questions as Armenia and Turkey, 


His men came pounding up 
behind him. Their presence gave 
him confidence, and all of a sudden 
he plunged forward. 

Instantly Martin touched the 
match of the fuse, and, raising his 
little bomb high above his head, 
hurled it straight at the giant. 

Odan saw it coming. He ducked 
and dodged, and the bomb missed 
him by a matter of inches. But it 
struck the edge of the quay a 
couple of yards behind him and 
exploded with a deafening crash, 
flinging splinters of metal and 
stone in every direction. 

With a yell of agony the rebel 
leader pitched forward, and rolled 
heavily down the steps on to the 
pontoon, his heavy sword clatter¬ 
ing after him. As for his men, ap¬ 
palled by the explosion, they broke 
and ran. But two lay writhing on 
the stones of the quay, and others 
were bleeding from wounds. 

Martin did not hesitate an 
instant. Leaping forward, he 
snatched up Odan’s sword, slashed 
the remaining rope, and, stepping 
swiftly in + o the hull of the flying 
boat, switched on and pressed the 
self-starter. 

To his intense relief it answered 
instantly, With a stuttering roar 
the twin engines burst into life, 
the propellers spun dizzily, and 
the Bat, as if glad to feel her 
master’s hand after so many days 
of idleness, shot out across the 
smooth blue water, trailing a milky 
wake behind her. 

tie sent her rushing onwards 
faster and faster until the air began 
to scrcarp past his burning face. 
Then he pulled back the joy stick, 
and felt her leave the water and 
rise lightly into the air. 

Up and up she went, the roar of 
her exhaust bringing the echoes 
beating back from the land. Then 
at three hundred feet lie circled. 

The first thing he saw was Odan 
himself, apparently little the worse, 
standing on the edge of the quay, 
furiously shaking his huge fist at 
the plane. Behind him were forty 
or fifty of his men staring • up, 
wonder-struck, at the wheeling Bat. 

Martin was conscious of a shock 
like a blow. He had fully believed 
that the great brute was dead and 
done for, and it was the cruellest 
disappointment to see him on his 
legs, as active for mischief as ever. 

He looked beyond—at the temple 
palace. 11 lay baking in the sunshine, 
without a sign of life about it. 

Martin suddenly felt that he 
hated it—that lie was sick of the 
whole place and everything con¬ 
nected with it. On top of that 
came a second thought. 

Why should he stay in it ? He 
had plenty of petrol for the flight 
back to Lost Island. Why not 
return to the dear old Professor 
and the kindly Scipio, and leave all 
these madmen to fight out their 
own quarrels ? 

♦ Hardly knowing what he did he 
swung the Bat’s nose round, and 
went tearing away towards the sea 
with the speed of a homing pigeon. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


the Boxer insurrection, and so 
on, so that no one Power should 
get an advantage over the others. 

What is an Afrikander ? .An 

Afrikander is a native of South 
Africa born of white parents. 

What was the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion ? The Geneva Convention 
was an agreement 'signed at 
Geneva in 1864 by the principal 
Powers, and afterwards adopted 
by other civilised nations, laying 
doAvn rules for the succour of 
the w r ounded in Avar, and for¬ 
bidding the use of explosive 
bullets and other cruelties. From 
it greAv the Red Cross Society. 

What is the Riksdag ? The 
Riksdag is the Swedish Parlia¬ 
ment, consisting of an upper and 
lower house, like ours. 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 
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Five-Minute Story 

THE POPLAR TREE 

Jupiter, the great god, once 
lost some silver spoons, and lie 
knew' well that the thief was one 
of the trees of the forest. 

“ Go,” he said to Ganymede, 
his cupbearer, “ find out who has 
robbed me, and then I will think 
of punishment for the thief.” 

So Ganymede went to the 
forest, where the oak-trees 
spread out their arms like great 
giants above him; and he 
questioned them about my lord 
Jupiter’s silver spoons. 

But the oak-trees were enraged 
at the insult, and shook their 
great branches so furiously that 
it wa£ as though the storm-king 
rode through the forest. 

if Accusing the king of the 
trees of stealing silver spoons 
indeed ! ” cried the largest oak 
—“ I, who have thousands of 
little golden cups and emerald 
plates of my own ! Begone, be¬ 
fore I crush you ! ” 

So Ganymede asked the oak- 
trees to pardon liim for his 
unjust suspicions, and passed 
on to a lovely and graceful birch- 
tree, and asked her politely if she 
could tell him what had become 
of Jupiter's silyer spoons. 

But the birch-tree drew herself 
up haughtily, saying, ” I have 
silver enough of my own, and have 
no desire to steal other people’s 
spoons—kindly leave me, sir ! ” 

Ganymede bowed Ioav and 
passed on to the other trees. 
The beech-trees were so indig¬ 
nant that they threw thousands 
of their prickly little nuts down 
on his head, and the elm-tree 
nearly destroyed him, so terrible 
w y as his rage at being asked if he 
Avere a thief. 

And wlfen Ganymede came to 
the fir-trees lie departed again 
quickly, for they pelted him Avith 
cones directly he mentioned 
my lord Jupiter’s silver spoons! 

Then he visited a big poplar- 
free, rustling its leaA r es as though 
the rain pattered all day. 

” Forghe me for asking the 
question,” said Ganymede, ” but 
do you know anything about the 
fine sih r er spoons my lord Jupiter 
has lost ? ” 

“ My lord Jupiter’s spoons 
stolen ! ” cried the poplar tree. 
“ How terribly shocking to think 
that any properly groAvn-up 
respectable tree could do such a 
thing as steal spoons ! It is cer¬ 
tainly not I Avho did it, my friend 

Then, to prove how innocent he 
A\:as, the poplar threw up all his 
branches that Ganymede might 
see that he could not be hiding 
the spoons anyAvhere.’ But he 
had not tucked them aAA'ay safely 
enough, and dOAA 7 n tumbled the 
stolen spoons in a sil\ 7 er sliOAver ! 

Ganymede picked them up and 
took them back to Jupiter. 

“ Behold, my lord,” he cried, 
“ your sih y er spoons are found— 
and also luwe I found that the 
poplar-tree is a story-teller as Avell 
as a thief.” And he told his story.. 

And, of course, everybody can 
see how Jupiter punished the 
untruthful poplar tree—for he 
made him hold up his branches 
for e\'ermcrs! 
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^he {F$est Physicians are T)r. T)iet, T)r. Quiet, & T)r, ^Cerryman 


DF MERRYMAN 

. "It's half-an-hour since I ordered 
that turtle soup,” exclaimed the 
irate diner. 

“ Sorry, sir, but you know how 
slow turtles are/' replied the 
waiter. 

□ 0 □ 

Is Your Name Here ? 



Springing Jack 

Tills is a very amusing toy and 
quite easy to make. The wood 
from a chocolate or cigar-box is 
the best material to use. If you 
look at the illustration you will see 
that it is made of strips of wood 
laid crosswise and fastened to¬ 
gether by single nails. The cross¬ 
pieces should be about four inches 
long and one inch wide. The two 
pieces that form 
the handle should 
be wider, and have 
two holes cut in 
them with a fret¬ 
saw, or you could 
cut them out with 
a pen-knife. Make 
the top pieces a 
little smaller than 
the others. The 
headpiece you can 
make of cardboard 
or wood, and paint 
on it a funny face. 

Nail the head¬ 
piece to where the 
two top pieces 
meet. It must 
not be fastened to any of the other 
crosspieces which it overlaps. Use 
thin wire nails for fixing, and 
drive them right through, and then 
hammer them down on the other 
side, which will strengthen the join. 

Colour the crosspieces when the 
toy is quite closed. By pulling 
the handle pieces together. Jack 
will extend out to 16 or iS inches, 
and by reversing the action he 
jumps back again. You work him 
just as you would open and shut a 
pair of scissors. 

0 a a 

Magic Figures 

This is an interesting little figure 
problem. There are 19 figures, and 
they are so arranged that when 
added up in 12 different ways the 
total will be 23. 

If you start at the centre and add 
upwards, 6+15 + 2 — 23. If you 



the other four points of the star 
you get 23 in each case. But this 
is not all. If you take the six 
large outer circles, and add from 
one to another you always get 
23. Start at the foot, 3 + 19 + 1 = 
23. Proceed, 1+18+4=23.. Simi¬ 
larly, 4 + 17+2=23, and so on 
round the outer circle until you 
come to 3 again. 


Some Quaint Advertisements 

Wanted, a boy to open oysters 
with a reference. 

Bulldog for sale, will eat any¬ 
thing, very fond of children. 

Armchair for sale by gentleman 
with carved legs. 

For sale, baker’s business, good 
"trade, very large oven, present 
owner been in it for seven years, 
good reason for leaving. 

□ 0 3 

Jimmy had been a naughty boy 

and had received a little paternal 
correction. " And,” added his 
father, “ if you are not a good boy 
you shall not go to the country 
for your holidays.” 

“I’d rather stay at home, 
Daddie,” mournfully exclaimed 
Jimmy. “ They have got thrash¬ 
ing machines in the country, and 
it’s quite bad enough here, where 
it’s done by hand.” 

0 0 0 

Foolish Things 

A man who wanted to know what 
he looked like when asleep stood 
before a mirror with his eyes closed. 

A man hearing that a raven 
would live 200 years bought one to 
prove it. 

A foolish fellow wishing to sell 
his house took a brick from the 
wall to show as a sample. 

A man wanted to teach his horse 
to live without food. When it died 
of starvation, he said it was most 
unfortunate, because it had just 
learnt to do without eating. 

A man who was nearly drowned 
while bathing said he would never 
enter the water again till he had 
learned to swim. 

□ 0 0 

Is Your Name Woodward? 

Then an ancestor of yours was 
the steward whose business it was 
to look after a forest or wood. He 
was known as the woodreeve, or 
woodward, and this name became 
attached to the family as a surname. 

0 0 3 

Criss-Cross 

Lay down eight matches as shown. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

I I I I I I I I 

Then, by moving one match at a 
time in such a way that it passes 
over two other matches, form four 
crosses like these : 

Solution 

X v Y Y next 
^ week 

0 0 0 

Herbert (who has still to learn to 

make the best of things) : “ Well, 
this is a birthday ! - 1 mayn’t use 
my new gramophone ’cos father's 
got a headache; I can’t use my 
camera ’cos it’s too foggy; I can’t 
skate ’cos there’s no ice; and I 
can’t go tobogganing ’cos there’s 
no snow ! The only present I can 
use is Aunt Jemima’s woollen com¬ 
forter, and I’m not specially keen 
on that! ” 

0 0 0 

Poser 

If lead is heavy, is electric light ? 
0 0 0 

Peculiar Sentences 
These sentences, spelt out letter 
by letter, read the same forwards 
or backwards. 

1. Name no one man. 

2. Snug & raw was I ere I saw r 
war & guns. 

3. Madam, I’m Adam. 

4. Able was I ere I saw Elba. 

5. Red root put up to order. 

6. Draw pupil’s lip upward. 

0 0 0 

ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
New Match Puzzle 

The accom¬ 
panying ' dia¬ 
gram shows how 
four triangles 
are made by 
adding three 
matches. 




1 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Jacko’s First Day at School 


The Good Lawyer 


It wasn’t a very happy. one, for, instead of having lessons 
with the other boys, he was sent upstairs in a room by himself 
to write out a French verb. 

Of course, it was all his own fault. If he had gone straight 
back to school after taking the baby honie he wouldn’t have been 
in disgrace. But when he thought of all that had happened that 
night he began to chuckle. • 

“ I was a duffer to fall on the bed,” he said to himself ; ” that 
post must have been broken. I’d like to have a look at it.” 

He threw down his pen and crept out on to the landing. A 
door facing him stood open, and he peeped in. It was the 
master’s bedroom. Jacko popped inside. In the middle of the 
bed, as cosy as you please, lay Ponty, the cook’s faithful terrier. 

Jacko whistled. ” Won’t you know it if they catch you ! ” he 
said. ” Get down, you young scamp.” And he clapped his hands. 



But the dog sniffed and rolled over—on to the master's 
carefully-folded night suit and cap. 

Jacko picked up the cap with the funny red tassel, and stuck 
it on Ponty’s head. He looked so comical in it that Jacko 
shrieked with laughter. 

" I wonder how you’d look in the coat,” he Said. And he 
took up the striped jacket, threw it over the dog’s back, and led 
him downstairs to the schoolroom. The door was open and 
Ponty pattered solemnly in. 

The boys'looked up—and burst out laughing* 

Up jumped the master. 

“ Silence ! ” lie thundered. ** What does all this mean ? ” 

And then he caught sight of the dog—and of Jacko in the door¬ 
way. He lifted his cane, dashed after him, caught hold of his 
arm, and . * . and Jacko began to feel very sorry. 


There Was An Old Lady Named Carr 



There was an old lady named Carr, 
Who took the 3.3 to Forfar; 

For she said, “ I conceive 
It is likely to leave 
Far before the 4.4 to Forfar.” 


About a century-and-a-half 
ago a little child used to sit 
listening with fear to the tales, 
of witches and demons that an 
ignorant but pious maid-servant 
told for his entertainment. 

' He was a sensitive little fellow, 
and could not forget those tales, 
so that at night he had terrifying 
dreams. Then in the day, to 
make matters worse, he spent a 
good deal of his time studying 
the crude pictures in a book of 
martyrs, and reading stories of 
brutal crimes in the Newgate 
Calendar. It is not surprising 
that a gloom settled over his 
spirit that never left him. 

Yet this boy, who made such 
a bad start in life, grew up to be 
one of the most humane reform¬ 
ers that England has ever known, 
and was really the man who 
began to cleanse the British 
Statute Book of those ferocious 
penalties for .petty crimes that 
had long disgraced it. 

His grandfather was a 
Huguenot, who had fled to Eng¬ 
land on the Revocation of the 
► Edict of Nantes, and, in order 
that the little boy and Iris brother 
and sister should not forget the 
language of their ancestors, the 
father used to take them every 
Sunday to one of the French 
churches in London, and would 
have nothing but French spoken 
in the home on that day. 

The boy’s master at school was 
far more fond of flogging his 
pupils than of teaching them, 
and when the lad left lie knew 
very little indeed. But at 16 
he began to study under a 
private tutor, and proved him¬ 
self a very apt pupil. 

He became a barrister, and 
the study of law and the 
reading of a book by Jolm 
Howard on the cruelties of the 
prison system gave him a 
great horror of the existing 
English criminal code. “ The 
laws of our country,” he de¬ 
clared, 44 may indeed be said to 
be written with blood.” 

He found among the many 
hundreds of minor offences for 
which the penalty was death, 
stealing goods to the value of 
5s. from a person or shop, picking 
a pocket, stealing from a bleach¬ 
ing ground, begging by a soldier 
or sailor, and similar minor 
! misdemeanours. He tried to get 
these punishments repealed, but 
session after session his bills 
for, reform were rejected. At 
last, however, the death penalty 
, was abolished for certain small 
crimes, and the work of reform 
thus begun went on till we now 
have a code better than anything 
the world has 
pre vious Ly 
known. He 
was honoured 
by being 
knighted and 
being made 
Solicitor Gene¬ 
ral, but still 
more by earn 
ing the popular 
name ol “ the good lawyer.” Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 

The Lighthouse Girl Last Week was Grace Darling 
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HORSE OF TWO WARS. SIGNING THE PEACE. R34 AND ITS CAPTAIN 






Elsa Glencorse, the tall girl, who rescued 
Margaret Simpson, the smaller girl, 
from drowning. See page 4 


Mr. Lloyd Qeorge signing the Peace Treaty 


Sidney Wood in the Stone Age scene 
from the film f * The Power of 
Right . n See page 2 



Major Scott standing by Provisidning the R34forit3 

his cabin on the R34 flight across the Atlantic 


Keeping cool. Boys bathing in the 
pool set apart bythe Cityof Oxford 
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